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Psychological Prinaples of Language 
Learning and the Bilingual 
Reading Method 


HE present situation in foreign language teaching calls for reexamina- 

tion and reevaluation of objectives and methods. The stir and en- 
thusiasm created by the Army Specialized Training Program has abated 
to a considerable extent. It is being realized more and more that the oral 
objective of the A.S.T.P. was too limited an aim and its scope too narrowly 
utilitarian to be directly applicable to educational institutions. Likewise, 
the situational and motivational factors, as well as the factor of time allot- 
ment, generally do not exist in the peace-time pursuit of foreign language 
study. 

The A.S.T.P. nevertheless had led to a greater emphasis on the aural- 
oral approach, and had stimulated a great deal of experimentation along 
those lines. This experimentation has been evaluated by the /nvestigation 
of the Teaching of a Second Language’ and the various claims, and expecta- 
tions, with regard to skills in aural comprehension and speaking ability 
have been found largely wanting. Also the evidence available is that empha- 
sis on aural-oral skills did not appreciably further reading ability, still 
considered to be the primary aim in most educational institutions. As a 
matter of fact classes taught by the conventional method (which aims 
primarily at the interpretation of the printed text and which may include 
a small amount of oral-aural work largely in the form of oral reading of 
the text or some questions and answers on contents read) were generally 
superior in reading ability to the experimental classes. ““The announced 
objective of the experimental program was to give the students a degree 
of oral and aural skills surpassing that imparted in conventional courses, 
and while devoting less time to direct instruction in reading, to produce 
equally high proficiency in that skill by the end of two years as an assumed 
consequence of early oral-aural command. The resulis of our testing give 
litile evidence that this dual objective was impressively or consistently attained. 
-..In reading (including vocabulary and grammar), two experimental 
groups were significantly poorer than the conventional groups at two 
years.... The reading outcomes did not bear out in convincing fashion 


'F. B. Agard and H. B. Dunkel, An Investigation of Second-Language Teaching, and 
H. B. Dunkel, Second-Language Learning, (Ginn & Co., 1948). 
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the theory that an initial oral-aural command (of the still very imperfect 
kind possessed by these groups) can be substituted for direct training in 
that skill.’” 

The various skills in language learning, then, are to a considerable extent 
independent of each other. If reading is to be the chief aim, some aural-oral 
work may be desirable, especially at the beginning of the course, but it 
must not usurp the major part of time and effort which must be given to 
reading, the skill specificially aimed at. 

And here the fact must be clearly emphasized — a fact so often ignored 
by modern language teachers in their wishful thinking of: “If we had more 
time’? — that here in America, at any rate, and in view of the crowded 
curriculum, two or three years of language study is all that we can expect to 
get for our students. ‘‘The space given to language,” says Dunkel, “‘can be 
increased only if other subjects go out.’ And because of the strictly limited 
time only the reading objective is feasible. In regard to this conclusion the 
recent “Investigation” is in full agreement with its predecessor, ‘‘the Cole- 
man Report.” 

Now we are back again where we were. The reading aim has been reestab- 
lished as the most desirable and most practical objective under present 
conditions. But here we come to the major thesis of our paper: the Coleman 
report had clearly shown that we do not attain the reading aim either. The 
Coleman report, to be sure, was published in 1930, but classroom practices 
and methods have in general remained unchanged, and so have results. 
Dunkel states the case clearly: “Those reputedly hostile to language study 
have rarely, if ever, questioned the desirability of linguistic skill, provided 
students attained it to the degree presumed by the usual justifications of 
language study. Their criticism has always been that the amount of skill 
actually achieved was far too slight to bear any resemblance to that for 
which a case could be made. For example, “reading,” as the majority of 
students were able to do it, was a very different thing from ‘‘reading”’ as 
the term was used in the defenses of language study. Students could not 
read fast enough or accurately enough or read sufficiently difficult materi- 
als.’”4 

It is upon the basis of findings such as these that the ‘Coleman Report” 
had in fact proposed a reorientation in our method of teaching foreign 
languages and it had, in general, recommended a considerably increased 
amount of reading. 

The reading-aim must of necessity determine and shape the daily rou- 
tine of the classroom. Activities in the classroom must, therefore, center 
around those immediate objectives which will impart to our students a 

* See Agard-Dunkel, op. cit., p. 206. 


3 See Dunkel, H. B., op. cit., p. 78. 
4 Tbid., pp. 132-133. 
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progressive ability to read understandingly the foreign language studied. 

How are we, then, to impart to our students a reading knowledge of 
the language? How can we increase the amount of reading in, and outside 
of, the classroom? What function has pronunciation, oral work, grammar 
and cultural information in this reading method and to what extent are 
these factors to be stressed in our teaching? Before these questions, how- 
ever, can be taken up in detail it will be of great value first to reconsider 
some of the fundamental psychological principles that underlie all learning 
and teaching of a foreign language. 

Learning a foreign language consists fundamentally in the acquisition 
of an additional set of symbols for old, familiar meanings. The learner, it is 
clear, approaches the second language with the mechanism of a first lan- 
guage already fixed in his thought and speech, and he is by no means ex- 
pected to discard or even neglect his native tongue. Since the most pressing 
need for the student is the knowledge of the meaning of these new symbols 
the prepondering importance of vocabulary becomes at once apparent. A 
large vocabulary is the most important factor in the acquisition of another 
language, since by it the student most readily obtains the meaning of the 
reading matter before him. Indeed, practically all the forms and the entire 
structure of the language can be reduced fundamentally to a matter of 
vocabulary. This holds true even of the so-called purely grammatical forms 
which can be and indeed very often are learned as vocabulary. 

To adults ‘‘Sprachgefiihl” usually comes as a result not of the study of 
grammatical paradigms, but of extensive and abundant reading in the 
the foreign language. In his argument for early reading West remarks 
... ‘That instinctive feeling of the language is not really an instinct at all. 
It is the subconscious memory of the right form previously heard in speech 
or encountered in reading;... more probably in a book. This, then, is 
the main reason for starting reading some time before speech and for keeping 
the reading always well ahead of the speech in a foreign language. It tends 
to form this subconscious guardianship, especially in that otherwise un- 
guarded early stage in which error is most probable and most disastrous.” 

The “instinctive feeling” for the language, then, which is the aim of 
all our teaching is, it seems, best acquired by reading. Here we begin to 
realize the place, purpose, and the function of grammar in such a reading 
course. Briefly speaking, grammatical study can be justified only when it 
serves as a more rapid means, as a short cut to the acquisition of new vocab- 
ulary; or when it can be considered as the readiest way of learning the 
meaning of certain words in relation to each other. The field for grammati- 
cal study is thus naturally narrowed down to a considerable extent. If read- 
ing is our aim, it is clear, that only a small part of what is now considered 
to be the “bare essentials” of grammar may still profitably be taught. And 
even then our effort need not go beyond securing for the student a passive 
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knowledge of these grammatical forms. The student should not be required 
to be able to reproduce these grammatical forms either by translating from 
English into the foreign tongue or, as is nowadays more commonly done, 
by filling in endings, giving the correct grammatical form of the verb, 
changing from singular to plural, etc., which, after all, does not differ 
essentially from the despised old-fashioned translation method. The 
grammatical difficulties are restricted in this case to one word or group of 
words instead of to an entire sentence or passage. Now, as well as formerly, 
the student must still acquire an active knowledge of grammatical forms, 
which is indeed quite dispensable if a reading knowledge is to be our aim. 
To make our pupils study grammar actively is, from the point of view of 
our reading aim, a waste of time. The time available should rather be spent 
on more and more reading. All that the student can profitably use is only 
a passive knowledge of the grammar, as he needs but a passive knowledge of 
the entire language. And passive grammar means, as was remarked before, 
the elimination of many grammatical topics that are now still considered 
to be indispensable. To take examples from the German... what need, 
e.g., is there for the student to have an accurate active knowledge of adjec- 
tive endings, of ‘‘wo” and ‘‘da’”’ compounds or even of the gender and plural 
of nouns and the four cases, if our aim is to impart to him a reading knowl- 
edge of the language? In high school German, e.g., in the third term alone, 
—disregarding subsequent drills, corrections and reviews in the upper 
terms,—usually about a third of the entire lime is spent in teaching and 
reviewing adjective declension, and endings when there is hardly any use 
of this knowledge for reading purposes. The meaning of what is read 
generally does not depend at all upon the endings of the respective adjec- 
tives. Whether the sentence reads: “Das Buch liegt auf dem runden 
Tisch,” or falsely “auf dem rundes Tisch,” or even with wrong article: 
“auf das runde Tisch,” does not change the meaning at all. And since in his 
reading the student will encounter the right ending anyway, why waste 
precious time with this unnecessary grammatical grind? Other grammatical 
topics should be considered in a similar light and with the reading aim in 
mind it will indeed be necessary to reconsider and re-evaluate anew the 
place and extent of usefulness in a reading course of every particular 
grammatical topic. 

But to return to our fundamental thesis. Two points already were 
stressed: (1) that, in general, learning a foreign language means learning a 
new set of symbols—both in their fundamental sense and in their altered, 
“Gestalt” sense, when they are structurally affected by other words as 
e.g., in idiomatic turns of speech—; and (2) that learning to read a foreign 
language requires but a passive knowledge of the meaning of these new 
symbols. In this connection, it was also seen, that for reading purposes 4 
large and extensive vocabulary is of the greatest importance. 
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But the basic question before us is this: by what method will the student 
best acquire the meanings of these new symbols? This naturally leads us 
to the underlying psychological question: how do we in general acquire the 
meaning of a new symbol? The answer is that there are only two possible 
ways: (1) either by associating the symbol directly with the object; or (2) 
by associating it indirectly with an old symbol that already has meaning. 

Many, of course, believe that of the two the direct association method 
is the one that is both desirable and applicable to our teaching of foreign 
languages. This, so it seems, at any rate, would be the method by which 
we acquire our own native language. This, however, is true only to a very 
limited extent. The greater part of our own language is learned by us not 
by the direct method, i.e. not by the direct association of words and things, 
but indirectly through old, known symbols, e.g., by way of synonyms, 
antonyms, definition, or context in speech or reading matter. Indeed, 
abstract nouns, like ‘‘virtue,’”’ ‘‘obedience,”’ etc. cannot, as is obvious, be 
learned at all by pointing to a visible or palpable object. The great mass 
of active or passive vocabulary that, say, a high school or college student 
acquires in his native language is gotten mainly through book-study, 
through reading and listening, hence indirectly through his abstract powers 
of memory, imagination, and reason, and not by direct, empirical associ- 
ation with objects and things. “‘The truth remains,” remarks William James, 
“that, after adolescence has begun, ‘words, words, words’ must constitute a 
large part, and an always larger part as life advances, of what the human be- 
ing has to learn.’ As culture and learning in general, an extensive vocabu- 
lary, too, can best be acquired, it seems, through indirect means, particularly 
through the study of scientific and literary works. 

It is obvious, then, that the direct way of learning the meaning of sym- 
bols does not go very far even in our own language, much less so, of course, 
in the acquisition of a foreign tongue. In addition to that we must consider 
also the limited sphere of the classroom environment, and the limited time 
at our disposal which makes it impossible for the student to come in direct 
contact even with an insignificant number of objects and experiences of 
every day life. Hence it is clear that of the two methods of learning new 
symbols the first one, i.e., the direct association of these symbols with their 
respective objects, is of necessity fotally inadequate for the learning of a new 
language; and must, indeed, for practical purposes be ruled out as a method 
of teaching or learning a foreign language in our public schools.® 

Only one method, then, is left that can now be considered, and this is 
the indirect method, which consists in the association of the new symbol with 


* James, William, Talks to Teachers, p. 150. 

* It should, nevertheless, continue to be used for the learning of those objects and activi- 
ties that can easily be shown or performed in the classroom. A certain amount of direct teaching 
is extremely valuable for the creation of interest and the enlivening of the classroom lesson. 
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the old which already has meaning. This indirect method, we shall find, will 
also prove to be eminently practical. Indeed, as many experiments have 
shown—and the opinions of some of the foremost authorities in the educa- 
tional field tend to corroborate them’—at the first stage of learning a for- 
eign language even where the possibility is offered for a direct association 
between the new symbol and the object, the old symbols at first always 
involuntarily intervene. As Hagboldt remarked, “‘The concept of the object 
is inseparably connected with the native word which is equal to saying that 
we can deny or ignore indirect associations in the beginning, but that we 
cannot prevent them. We can prevent the student from pronouncing the 
native word, but we cannot prevent him from thinking it.” 

Hence, whether we like it or not, whether we do it voluntarily or invol- 
untarily, consciously or unconsciously, we must al the initial stage of learning 
at first always translate into our own language before the new symbol ac- 
quires meaning; since the very idea of acquiring meaning means the associ- 
ation with something that heretofore always symbolized that meaning, 
viz., the native word. 

It is, therefore, clear that the indirect association-method must neces- 
sarily and inevitably be followed. The pity is, that we do it reluctantly 
and in a hazy, unscientific, and slipshod manner. Not having the clear 
consciousness of the underlying psychological principle, we are, as it were, 
working against nature itself, and by disregarding our established habits 
of thought and language we are thoughtlessly disregarding the most natural 
and the most indispensable ally in our struggle with the foreign language: 
our own native tongue. 

Now then, how can we apply this psychological principle of ‘indirect 
association” to the question of method: and how is it to be used in teaching 
or learning to read a foreign language? 

The method, indeed, is an old one; and it consists mainly in the making 
Use of the Native Symbol Alongside the Foreign Symbol in the Form of Parallel, 
Opposite Translations of Short, Linguistic Units. These may be either 
short, complete sentences, or parts of longer sentences. It is this translation, 
to quote Claude Marcel, ‘‘which a beginner requires, as he could not ac- 
complish the task without it, from the fact of his being unable to interpret 
what he does not understand.” 

This indirect, parallel-translation or bilingual reading method, as it 
might naturally be called, is in genera] the method that is to be followed. 
The details or modification, restrictions, and variations are a matter of 


7 Cf. Philip Aronstein, Methodik des neusprachlichen Unterrichts (Verlag Teubner, Leip- 
zig) ‘‘Experiments that were made teach us that one’s mother-tongue involuntarily intervenes 
when objects are to be named in a foreign tongue.” 

8 As Herbart well remarked: “In the mother-tongue words and thoughts are so closely 
connected that it would seem that we think by means of words.” 
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methodology, to be worked out and developed in theoretical and practical 
study A great deal has already been accomplished in this direction by many 
well-deserving men, especially by the aforementioned Claude Marcel in 
his Study of Languages and his development of what he calls the ‘‘Rational 
method” of learning languages.® It will be our main task to work out here 
in America an adaptation of this method to our peculiar needs. 

The first and foremost objection to the bilingual reading method might 
be that making use of the native symbol will automatically work against 
direct reading. Since our aim is manifestly to lead the student to read the 
foreign language by his grasping the thought directly from the written 
page without the intervention of the mother-tongue, the parallel-translation 
would appear to run counter to this very aim inasmuch as it makes use of 
the native symbol as the mediating link between the foreign word and its 
meaning. Diagrammatically this is usually presented as follows: 





'M’ 


where F and N stand for the foreign and native symbols respectively, and 
M for meaning. On the basis of this diagrammatic assumption it would 
seem to be a waste of time and a psychological waste of effort to use this 
roundabout way over N in order to arrive at M where a direct way between 
F and M, leaving N out entirely, would be so much more desirable. 

The answer to this is that the above diagram presents a highly exagger- 
ated, non-existent situation, the fact being, as was seen before, that the 
native symbol (N) and its meaning (M) stand much closer together than 
would appear on this diagram. Asa matter of fact they practically coincide.!° 
Secondly, in spite of the apparent waste of time and effort, there is at the 
early stage no other practical way of arriving at the meaning of the foreign sym- 
bol except over the native symbol (N). 

The diagram more correctly proportioned should then appear as follows: 


F N 
M 





N and M are thus standing rather close together as they are really found to 
be. One could almost put M on top of N since, as was shown before, they 


* Some years ago Professor Colley F. Sparkman of Mississippi State Teachers’ College 
had spoken out very strongly in favor of using parallel versions in English as a method of 
teaching reading. But his voice remained “a voice in the wilderness.” 

1° See discussion on pp. 7-8 of this essay. 
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practically coincide. Who, e.g., in listening to a lecture or to a conversa- 
tional talk is conscious of any division between words and meaning? What 
we hear or read in our native language, provided the words are known, is as 
a rule immediately understood. We can thus hardly speak of an hiatus 
between the native word (N) and meaning (M). 

But even if we grant a more distinct separation of N and M the “short- 
est” route, at the early stage of learning, of getting at the meaning of the 
foreign symbol would still be that over the native word simply because it 
is, as we have shown, the only possible and the only practical route. Once 
the meaning 1s obtained the mental effort of the student can subsequently be 
directed towards the direct linking up of the foreign symbol and tts meaning. 
This short cut is sooner or later bound to come of itself. It is merely a matter 
of sufficient frequency of connection. Then F will be directly connected 
with M; the foreign symbol will convey its meaning instantaneously and the 
foreign text will be read as easily as the native text. But at the beginning 
when the meaning of that foreign symbol is not known as yet—how is the 
student ever to get its meaning tf nol through the native symbol which has been 
heretofore the only and the readiest way he could arrive at meaning? 

There are evidently, then, two distinct psychological steps involved 
here: 

(a) that of acquiring the meaning of the foreign symbol, and 

(b) that of directly associating the given meaning with the respective 
foreign symbol. 

As to the first it has already been made sufficiently clear that, consider- 
ing the psychological principle involved, the best, the readiest, and the 
most practical way seems to be that over the native symbol which alone 
can give us in the quickest possible manner the direct, and precise meaning 
of a particular foreign symbol. 

As to the second step, viz., that of establishing a close and direct link 
between the foreign symbol and the meaning thus given it has also been 
made clear that—as is similarly the case in every learning process—by 
simply assectating frequently enough the foreign symbol with its meaning this 
link would soon be most readily established. 

Woodworth in discussing the learning of nonsense material speaks of 
mnemonic devices or ‘‘extra ideas” which often serve as memory links 
until a direct association is established. “It is important to notice that these 
extra ideas tend to drop out of mind as the learning advances; they have 
done their work, and are discarded (Reed 1918; O’Brien, 1921). Short- 
circuiting occurs, the transition from item to item, instead of taking the 
circuitous route by way of the extra idea, becomes a direct association. 
Such short-circuiting is certainly common in ordinary learning —You may 
learn the meaning of a new word by looking up its derivation, but with 
repeated use of the word you no longer think of the derivation. What these 
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extra ideas accomplish is to hold certain items together until a direct associ- 
ation has been established between them.’”"! 

What is usually lost sight of by those who argue for the direct method 
and for immediate, direct reading is that “to grasp the thought directly 
from the written page without the intervention of the mother tongue” 
presents already an advanced stage of achievement and that the fundamental 
thing is first to learn the meaning of the numerous individual words or phrases 
that constitute the page. There is the obvious confusion here of the means 
with the end: of the immediate with the ultimate objective. True, we want 
our students to read the foreign language directly and fluently with the 
least possible interference from the mother-tongue. But this is, or ought 
to be, the final result, the goal and aim of our teaching and not necessarily 
the means of achieving it. How can we expect learners to read a foreign 
language directly and fluently when that is the very thing we expect them 
to acquire as @ result of our teaching? 

The usual practice of referring the student to the dictionary or to the 
vocabulary in back of the text for meaning is a constant admission that 
meaning must first be supplied to the learner. But what a waste of time and 
effort! What a don-quixotian way of learning a language! Practically every 
psychological principle of learning is being violated. Words are presented 
individually and as isolated units. There is atomization of language instead 
of meaningful, structural wholes. Even after the student knows the mean- 
ing of the individual word he still has to “figure out” the meaning of the 
sentence. Very often he remains vague and uneasy about the contents even 
after his laborious preparation. In arguing, apparently, as we do, for a 
bilingual reading method Professor Sparkman asks very poignantly, ““What 
advantage is there in having the student look up the meaning of separate 
non-conforming words of a sentence when he might as well learn a whole 
string of them without even the drudgery of referring to a note tucked 
away at the back of the text? If one admits that English equivalents are 
necessary (as the inclusion of a bilingual vocabulary certainly implies) 
then there is no point at all in hiding them away. If the meaning of an 
isolated word is of any value at all why not kill a whole covey of birds with 
one stone?”’? 

Another important psychological argument for the bilingual method in 
learning a second language lies in the fact that concept-formation has 
already taken place long before. When the student in our schools begins 
the study of a second language his habits of thinking in concepts and words 
have already been fixed. Is it not rather “natural” then that the concepts 
which he has already formed—and, indeed, every word and turn of phrase 


'' Woodworth, R. S., Experimental Psychology, (H. Holt & Co., New York, 1938) p. 34. 
'? Modern Language Journal (December, 1930), p. 174. 
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is a concept—should now be simply “‘retagged”’ with the new labels of the 
foreign tongue? Doesn’t this method represent an immense saving of time 
and labor? 

Clearly then “translation” is not only not to be feired or avoided but 
should on the contrary—in view of the arguments set forth here—be used 
consciously and systematically in our method of teaching foreign languages. 
By “translation,” of course, is meant only translation from the foreign into 
the native tongue, which translation is already given to the student. The 
student therefore need not spend any time working out the translation 
except perhaps for the purpose of identification of words and phrases and 
their meaning in the case of differences in word order. This task can be 
facilitated by the proper articulation of sentences, arrangement of texts 
and typography. Actually then it involves little translation as such, but 
rather a comparison of bilingual texts in order to get the meaning of the 
foreign text as rapidly as possible. 

But even this sort of “‘translation,”’ or rather comparison of texts, is 
meant not as a goal, but only as a means, a means gradually to be eliminated, 
to direct and fluent reading. The native symbol should be used, and used 
freely, merely to give meaning; the emphasis in method" will necessarily lie 
on the reading and rereading without translation—except perhaps for test- 
ing purposes—of that which already has meaning. Here, too, then the 
stress is on direct reading, but only after the meaning has been supplied to 
the student in a bilingual text. 

The most important consequence, above all, of the use of bilingual texts 
will be to make possible that vast amount of extensive reading which 
alone will bring the student nearer to the attainment of the reading aim, 
i.e., actual reading ability. Devoting the same amount of time to prepara- 
tion the student will be able to read three to five times the amount he now 
usually reads. The Coleman Report made it clear that to attain the reading 
skill to the point of mastery the student will have to read a far greater 
amount than he does now. It seems to the writer that only that method 
which uses bilingual texts extensively can make that reading aim attainable. 

WALTER BERNARD 

Depariment of Psychology 

Long Island University 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Department of Modern Languages 
Brooklyn Technical High School 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


13Tn a subsequent article the writer will endeavor to outline the actual classroom pro- 
cedure in using the method discussed here. 





The Origin and Destiny of the 
Erotic Spanish Novel 


T THE end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twen- 
tieth, there arose in Spain a group of young literary revolutionists, 
their national conscience aroused by the impact of both civil and colonial 
wars; by the criticism of their inertia, the ‘“Abulia’”’ which had inactivated 
so many of them; and by the criticism of their being too “castizo” and not 
enough cosmopolitan. They were saddened by the loss of the last vestiges 
of a once mighty colonial empire, and dulled by too much introspection in 
a world that was revolving rapidly on its axis of new scientific, economical 
an social developments. The world was too much with them. It demanded 
a reinterpretation of their attitudes toward life, and they accepted the 
challenge. 

Azorin called them the GENERATION OF 98 while Ganivet explained 
their former lethargy as an “‘abulia,” a lack of will to do. Unamuno chastised 
them for being too introspective, and requested that they Europeanize or 
suffer the inevitable consequences. The productions of this aroused group 
were rapid and profuse. Contact with the new social sciences—sociology, 
anthropology, psychology and psychiatry gave them the new cosmopolitan 
air, and attempts to understand these sciences raised them from their in- 
ferior position. They developed a new outlook on education, social institu- 
tions and the provincial status of women. Life became a serious business. 
Spain went from a ‘‘Grandeza espiritual” to a ‘“‘“Grandeza material.” 

The novel, because it unfolds the drama of life, became the instrument 
and the stimulant for dealing with these new phases of life. The novelist, 
intrigued by the experimentation going on about him and fascinated by the 
inconstancy of the results, decided to fictionize these sciences and to make 
them an integral part of the drama of life. By so doing, he developed the 
naturalist school out of which came the erotic genre. The originators of this 
type of novel in Spain were called ‘‘Los eréticos.’”? Cansinos-Assens called 
the erotic novel an outgrowth of the “galante” of which the author and 
originator in Spain was Eduardo Zamacois. The Zamacois novels are of the 
frivolous, fiesta type and in this respect they differed from the erotic novels 
which are serious and more profound. The originator of the erotic type, 
says Cansinos-Assens, is Felipe Trigo whose novels are serious and pro- 
found, like practical courses in psychology and physiology, as Trigo was a 
doctor and a sociologist. There is little or no dissention among the Trigo 
critics on this point. Their objections, if any, are to his method of treating 
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his thesis. The school of ‘‘Eréticos’’ inspired by Felipe Trigo includes the 
following contemporary novelists: Rafael Lépez de Haro, Antonio de 
Hoyos y Vinent, Alberto Insta and Pedro Mata. M. Romera Navarro 
calls them a talented group while Angel del Rfo, though he criticizes readers 
of this type as not being very exacting, cites Felipe Trigo as the most 
talented of the group. 

The source of information for the writers of the erotic novels was the 
vast domain of the social sciences, since it was concerned with the lives of 
human beings. The social sciences ceased to be the exclusive field of the 
scientific minded, only. Its material now being incorrectly interpreted and 
employed by the lay reader, the results created a great deal of confusion 
and criticism. Most of the mistakes made in the use of the social sciences 
at the turn of the century were those of methodology. Clinical usage and 
practice had not advanced far enough to propose any definite results 
achieved by the scientists on which methods brought about the best results. 
There was too much controversy on the Freudian contributions which 
were still in their youth. The writer of the erotic novel, with a scientific 
mind and a literary inclination entered the psychological field seriously, 
hoping to find methods comparable to or even better than those proposed 
by the scientists for the cure of the social ills of the period. To treat these 
ills in literary style was no easy task for the novelist. His style had to be 
the unusual and the exaggerated. He took as his theme what seemed to be 
in his opinion the basis of all social problems dealing with individual rela- 
tionships—sex. To present such a theme outside the scientific milieu was 
considered by many as a breach of social propriety, as an insult to national 
pride, while others accepted it as a necessary step in the advancement of 
civilization. Thus, when the erotic novel appeared, as its title suggests, 
and used the sex theme, there came a great outburst of criticism against 
it from the purists or traditionalists. There arose, also, a group of defenders, 
but in the long array of polemics on the erotic novel the writer defended 
himself best, justifying his methodology by statement of the sincerity of 
his aims. Today, there is more tolerance with the erotic genre, in view of the 
fact of our increase in scientific knowledge and the use of a carefully studied 
technique which has permitted a large number of our popular novelists 
and cinematists to escape the censors. James Joyce evolved a technique 
which consisted of a psycho-analytical treatment of his theme, and was 
thus able to pass the censors and inspire a large group of followers. Perhaps, 
more than anything else, this lack of a technique in presenting his theme, 
is responsible for the titles of “pornography” and “mercenary” hurled at 
the Spanish writer of the erotic types. Albert Baiwir in his précis of the 
History of the American Novel lists the disciples of James Joyce as Sher- 
wood Anderson, Waldo Frank, Evelyn Scott, Conrad Aiken, Ben Hecht 
and William Faulkner, all of the twentieth century and popular with the 
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reading public. F. Scott Fitzgerald presented with exactness of details the 
problems of early twentieth century American Youth in his novels of the 
erotic type. The originator of the erotic novel in Spain, Felipe Trigo, ex- 
plains the absence of a refined treatment of his themes by saying that 
science requires no delicacy of style, and that he wishes to use the vernacu- 
lar of the people. Some of the critics who agree with this attitude say that 
pornography and obscenity are read into the psychological novel only when 
the proper scientific attitude is absent. 

The destiny of the erotic novel in Spanish literature will depend upon 
the destiny of the psychological novel in general throughout Europe and 
America. Its survival or suppression will depend not only on the demands 
of the reading public, but also, on how well it can withstand the test of 
literary criticism. The Trigo novels were the best sellers of their day, and the 
author was sincere, according to his critics, in his purpose; but nevertheless, 
he had to win the approval of the Afeneo, an association devoted to the prog- 
ress of Spain, before he could be considered a success as a novelist. Trigo 
won this approval. Not only the novels of Felipe Trigo, but the psychologi- 
cal novels, in general, have had a long, hard struggle for existence. Advo- 
cates of this type of novel have said that the early censors were not well 
enough acquainted with literary criticism, and that much worthwhile 
material was suppressed as indecent and degenerative. To escape this con- 
demnation, many skilled novelists resorted to subterfuge or technical de- 
vices which would disguise the real theme of their works. As far as the 
Trigo novels were concerned, and these are called the original erotic novels 
of Spain, we can assume that, according to his purpose, his theme did not 
permit such disguises, yet his works flourished. 

The arrival of censorship other than public opinion resulted in a legal 
as well as a popular struggle for existence of the erotic novel, especially in 
the United States where many foreign novels joined the established list. 
Many of those which Felipe Trigo would call objectiveless were able to 
pass the censors and enter the book markets as best sellers, while others 
that were termed purely scientific were either suppressed or delegated to 
the locked shelves of the libraries. It then became a question of methodology 
or the way in which the author presented his thesis which determined its 
recognition or rejection. It was the way in which Felipe Trigo presented 
his thesis, his methodology, his system, his exactness of details and not 
his artistic skill that was responsible for the rejection of his works as inde- 
cent by many of his critics. In anticipation of this he stated that his works 
which were a paradox of his day would be the topic of discussion of our 
present day. Our change in attitude toward this type of literature is already 
apparent when we realize the Jarge number of contributions to literary 
criticism on the psychological theme. 

Prostitution was a major theme in the erotic novels of Felipe Trigo, 
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just as it is today in many novels that have passed the censors. Many 
early writers invaded the material left by Freud, Jung, Adler and other 
proponents of the psychoanalytical sciences with the sincere purpose to 
bring about cures through the method of exposure of many of the vices 
of human society. Later, many other writers, realizing the success of these 
pioneers sought the use of the same materials, but with a different purpose 
in mind. The lay reader, not being able to distinguish between the obscene 
and the purely scientific objectives of the writer, must depend upon what the 
critics say in their judgment of a type of literature. If the destiny of the 
erotic novel must depend upon the criteria for judging its psychological 
merits or defects, of what then should these criteria consist? In what way 
can they be applied to Felipe Trigo and his school of writers of the erotic 
novels? In general, the criteria for evaluating the erotic novel which is 
classed as the psychological or scientific type of fiction, consist of techniques 
for measuring its artistic values and other elements of literary worth. The 
same criteria may apply to the Spanish novel as well as to that of any 
other nation. On the use of the Freudian theme, whether it accounts for 
criticism of the many examples of neuroses in the Trigo novels or not, we 
may agree with Frederick F. Hoffman who says on concluding his study 
of James Joyce in Freudianism and the Literary Mind: ‘“‘We would be doing 
violence to the integrity of the aesthetic consciousness, either to criticize 
Joyce for employing psychoanalysis inaccurately or condemn him for using 
it at all. The true measure of his art is not the judgment of any scientist, 
but the analysis of his use of what materials he considered aesthetically 
attractive and suitable.’’ Recent trends in sex education, studies on the 
family and marriage have done much to influence our attitudes toward 
many of the social taboos which limited the writers of Trigo’s day and en- 
vironment. We now discuss these taboos scientifically and are more prone 
to accept fiction making use of them. Thus, in many instances, we make our 
acceptance relative as to period and author. 

The gradual change in social attitudes is well summed-up by David 
Daiches in The Novel and the Modern World. He says of the novelist: ““The 
problem of selection which faces him is only the special problem of selection 
for that particular work, not of selection in general. In the middle of the 
last century, for example, the writer of fiction could take for granted that to 
commit adultery was more significant than to drink a cup of tea, and he 
could select for his story accordingly. A writer of the 1920’s, however, might 
very well have had doubts as to which of the two acts were more significant, 
and each of his readers may have had a different view of his own. In the 
Restoration period the seduction of a girl by a young man was a comedy; 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it was a tragedy; but in all cases 
it was something significant, one way or the other. ... Thus psychology 
makes possible such a drastic limitation of context that a private world 
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can be the subject of a novel; and further, by a new technique of presenta- 
tion that private world and its values (if one can use the term ‘values’ in 
this connection) can be made, for the moment at least, convincing.” 

We may further assume that the destiny of the erotic novel in Spain 
may depend upon the destiny of its models. The Spanish writer of the 
erotic novel is said to have imitated every writer of the French school 
of naturalists. His great admiration for these writers need not, however, 
imply imitation. Spain had its own problems, it own aristocracy, its own 
bourgeoisie and its own poor. Especially are these writers accused of imi- 
tating the great Balzac and the Colossal Zola, as he is called by Felipe Trigo. 
We may even apply some of the axioms of Balzac to the Trigo characters. 
It was in characterizations that Felipe Trigo, leader of the erotic school 
of Spanish writers, excelled. However, these same axioms may apply to 
any characters in fiction or in real life. Trigo admits his admiration for the 
great French “‘érotiques,” but denies that he imitated them. Whether 
conscious or unconscious there is much similarity between expressions found 
in Balzac’s Psychologie du mariage and Felipe Trigo’s philosophy on mar- 
riage. Felipe Trigo was accused of imitating the great D’Annunzio, the 
Italian novelist of the psychological type. He denies this influence, also, 
and accuses D’Annunzio of making a biological application to the false 
philosophies of Nietzsche and Wagner. He admits the influence of the tech- 
nique of the great writers of the past. What novelist can deny the influence 
of the model for them all in “forma,” as set by Miguel de Cervantes? Trigo 
admits the imitation of form, but states that this determines the progress of 
the novel and is only external. Nevertheless, if the critics of the erotic Span- 
ish novel find it so closely related to the famous productions of the French 
naturalists and to the best of its class in Italy, we can assume that some 
elements of these novels must have literary worth. 

If so many of the critics of Felipe Trigo, originator of the Spanish 
school of erotic writers, realize this similarity of his erotic novels to those 
of the great masters of the type and credit him with successful imitation of 
their famous productions, we can then assume that the erotic novels in 
contemporary Spanish literature will survive the test of criteria as applied 
to models of this genre. They may thus remain as worthwhile contributions 
to contemporary Spanish Literature. Whether we accept these authors for 
artistic skill or for subject matter, we must admit that they have pro- 
duced some best sellers as the number of editions show. We must also 
accept the fact that many of the outstanding critics of our day, as well as 
those at the beginning of the century have accepted these writers as show- 
ing great talent. If they are doomed by censorship it is because of their 
failure to use the techniques which would enable them to present a thesis 
considered suitable only for the clinic by some critics to an exacting and 
critical reading public. We may conclude that methodology may determine 
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the destiny of the erotic Spanish novel since it must also pass the test of 
criteria set up by accepted critics of this type of novel. A large reading 
public will not in itself determine the literary worth of the novel. What 
the criteria record and preserve is also of great importance. 

In Felipe Trigo’s book, El amor en la vida y en los libros, the author 
quotes many of the critics favorable to his works. Among these are Gon- 
zalez-Blanco who calls him the father of all the contemporary erotic novels 
and Valle Inclan who states that he is the inventor of eroticism in the 
novels of his period. Among those who oppose his works he cites Miguel 
de Unamuno who says that he is disturbed over his doctrines because they 
can serve only to incapacitate the people through so much sensuality. 
Unamuno wrote to him as a friend, and through the Ateneo received an 
explanation of the author’s purpose with a criticism of those of the naturalist 
school who used the Don Juan Tenorio, or the classic love theme, which 
Trigo called objectiveless and odious. Peseux-Richard, in Un novelista 
espanol gives one of the most objective criticisms of the originator of the 
erotic Spanish novel. According to Peseux-Richard many of those who de- 
grade or emulate Trigo do so without understanding his theories and by 
ignoring the doctrines involved. He makes a plea for the acceptance of 
Trigo, if not for the introduction of the erotic novel in Spain, then for what 
he wishes to be, a sociologist, a scientist. Cansinos-Assens in comparing 
the erotic types of France and Spain states that the mission involved was 
the determining factor in the denomination of the novel as pornographic or 
licentious. 

Several literary historians look upon the Trigo novels with tolerance 
because of the artistic skill of the author. These critics are cited because 
they do not eliminate the erotic novel of contemporary Spain as entirely 
worthless and unfit for attention. Their attitudes may have some influence 
on the growing interest in the erotics rather than in the death of their 
school. George Tyler Northup in An Introduction to Spanish Literature 
says: ‘‘Felipe Trigo acquired a large following for his many novels, care- 
lessly written, and in them too strongly socialistic, or else so realistic as 
to offend the scrupulous. ... Leopoldo Alas called him ‘a corrupter of 
minors and of the language,’ a rather summary judgment, for it disregards 
the talent which crops out here and there, despite all weakness of form 
and boldness of some scenes. At least, the brutal vigor of this ex-army 
doctor is a change from the usual insipidities. And his popularity is a fact 
which must be noted whether or not it should serve as palliation or seal 
of approval.” M. Romero Navarro who comments at length on the Trigo 
conception of the love theme criticizes him for his audacity in presenting 
his theme though he considers his conception of the theme elevated. He 
feels that we should remember him then as a friend and completely a gentle- 


man. 
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In spite of the sentiment against Felipe Trigo’s treatment of the erotic 
theme, he gained support and imitators, because he popularized in Spain 
a type of novel that was already flourishing in other European countries,— 
the novel with the psychology of youth theme. Balzac, Flaubert, Daudet, 
the Goncourts, Zola, Bourget and Byron made youth the subject in their 
treatment of the analyses of love, passion, disillusionment, pessimism, 
licentiousness and wasting of life, what Altamira y Creva called the ‘Mal 
del siglo.”” Although many condemned the author of the erotic theme in 
Spain, they continued to read his works either from curiosity or pleasure. 
Albert Mordell in The Erotic Motive in Literature states: ‘Though man 
has refused to concede the importance that the erotic has played in his 
life, his fellow men who were poets spoke for him. They did not conceal 
the truth, for the words in which their emotions were couched betrayed 
them. Often the people persecuted their spokesman for uttering the truth, 
though they delighted in secretly reading his books.’”’ According to Mordell 
we may judge that it is our definition of the term erotic which affects our 
attitudes toward the erotic novelists, in general. Interest in the school of 
Spanish erotics has increased whether from the talent these authors repre- 
sent or from public interest in their subject matter, the love theme. Critics 
admit their popular influence. They admit that they are not to be over- 
looked, as the artistic talent presented has some literary value. There can 
be no doubt of their survival as a novel genre since they are accepted by 
many of our outstanding literary historians and critics as showing artistic 
talent and skill in a type as difficult as the psychological novel. We cannot 
interpret this as meaning that they will be listed some day among the great 
classics, but it does infer that they are being discussed by an interested 
number of critics and being read and enjoyed by an increasingly larger 
reading public, in spite of the blasts against the type. We thus have reason 
to conclude that among contemporary novel types, existence of the Spanish 
erotic novel should not be any shorter in popular interest than that of the 
erotic novel of any other nation. 

ALMA T. WATKINS 

Tennessee A and I State College 

Nashville, Tennessee 

















The Résumé C omposition™ 


HE term free composition, as used in speaking of an exercise in foreign 

language teaching, refers broadly to any connected ideas the student 
writes in his own words in the foreign language. Free compositions fall 
into two general classes which serve different purposes and which present 
rather different problems. There is the original composition, in which the 
student writes in the foreign language something entirely of his own cre- 
ation not based on any previous reading and the résumé composition, in 
which the student summarizes in his own words something he has recently 
read in the foreign language itself. 

The original composition always presents great problems of vocabulary 
and style. At an elementary stage of language learning, the student cannot 
help thinking in English, and when he writes his own thoughts in the 
foreign language, the English vocabulary, the English word order, and the 
English tournure invariably manifest themselves at every point in his 
composition. Even in the most advanced courses of style, the problem of 
tournure is present. The task of teaching the student to write original com- 
positions in a characteristically foreign style is tremendous, for that skill 
entails much more than a knowledge of the vocabulary and the syntax of 
that language. There come into play foreign thought processes and foreign 
points of view which are most difficult to acquire. 

In the résumé composition, on the other hand, the student summarizes 
in his own words a limited amount of material which he has recently read 
in the foreign language. The résumé composition is not entirely free from 
the annoying problems of vocabulary, word order, and tournure charac- 
teristic of the original composition, but these problems are less acute. Here, 
the student has had the opportunity to choose his vocabulary from the 
material he has read and to observe a model of style and of fournures of 
a foreign author. Not least in importance is the fact that in the résumé 
composition, the subject-matter is already at hand—there no longer exists 
the problem of creating it—and there is no doubt that for most high school 
and college students, creating subject-matter even in their own language 
is very difficult indeed. 

It is our purpose here to discuss only the résumé composition, but it 
is important for the language teacher to recognize the differences in the 
problems arising in the original and résumé compositions. Not infrequently, 
teachers who have not analysed the two types unwittingly confuse them 





* (This article was originally given as a paper at the annual meeting of the Central States 
Modern Language Teachers Association at Indianapolis on April 29, 1950.) 
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and unexpectedly find themselves beset with the problems of an original 
composition when they, in fact, intended to assign only a résumé composition. 

Is it necessary to defend the assignment of a daily résumé composition 
in the elementary and intermediate language courses of either high school 
or college? Intrinsically, the writing of a résumé composition offers a valu- 
able training which affords practice in certain skills not developed as well 
by any other kind of language exercise. No other type of composition in 
the foreign language gives the student the same feeling of being able to 
express himself easily and fluently in that language. No other linguistic 
exercise affords him as much practice in using the common vocabulary 
and the common principles of grammar which he himself will naturally 
employ in speaking the language. At the outset of his composition writing, 
the learner may think in English, but by dint of writing résumés day after 
day, he gradually acquires the habit of using certain common words, certain 
well-known phrases, even entire sentences, until they become a part of 
him and he finally writes them automatically in the foreign language. In 
his résumés, he will find it necessary to use a number of high-frequency words 
and by writing them every day, he will learn them much more permanently 
than if he were to study them in a vocabulary list for the purpose of re- 
gurgitating them on an examination. Likewise, the process of learning gram- 
matical principles will be much more genuinely motivated if the student 
discovers that he needs these principles in his daily résumés than if they 
are teacher-imposed topically either through blank-filling or English-to- 
foreign language exercises which offer drill on special points of grammar. 
While these latter exercises may be dull when studied topically, they 
constitute an excellent follow-up once the student has become aware of his 
need for them. 

Free composition is valuable not only for developing facility in the use 
of a foreign language but also for teaching the student to write an essay and 
in affording him daily practice in such writing. With the rise of the so- 
called ‘‘objective-tests” or ‘‘new-type tests,” the art of writing an essay 
israpidly disappearing. The amount of writing done by students is becoming 
less and less. In many classes, the written work is limited to making a cross 
or a straight line or a “‘T” or an “‘F”’ beside a statement written by some- 
one else. The day may soon come when language teachers can defend the 
right of languages to a place in the curriculum simply because they are 
affording their students some practice in what will have become the lost 
art of expressing oneself in writing in any language whatsoever. 

Although free composition is in many respects a valuable exercise, 
it is probably the least used of all linguistic devices to develop skill in the 
handling of a foreign language. This comes partly from the fact that teach- 
ers may be unaware of the possibilities of the free composition and partly 
because the free composition poses some serious problems of administration. 
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How is the teacher with a class of from twenty to thirty elementary 
language students able to administer the free composition effectively? 
How can he correct compositions daily or even weekly? If he has five or 
six elementary language sections, how can he correct a composition of each 
pupil even once a month? That problem appears formidable, and it would 
be if each composition had to be handed in to the teacher for correction 
outside of class. 

The Department of Romance Languages of the Ohio State University 
has worked out an interesting and effective manner of administering the 
free composition. In all the elementary and intermediate courses, from the 
first course on, the instructor announces on the first day of the course 
that every day from then on the students will go to the board immediately 
on entering the classroom and will write a résumé of the lesson of the day 
in the foreign language. This résumé, he explains, should sum up the entire 
lesson rather than one or two paragraphs of it. On the second day of the 
quarter, as soon as the students enter the room, they go to the board to 
write their résumés, and they continue to do so daily. This procedure has 
become so common that the students accept it as part of their training 
and go to the board automatically on entering the classroom. The class- 
rooms have blackboard space sufficient for each student, but if they did 
not have, part of the students would write at their seats and the instructor 
would correct their work there just as he now does when they write at the 
blackboard. 

From this system of administering the free composition, there accrue 
certain benefits in addition to the intrinsic advantages derived from com- 
position itself. The résumé in the foreign language puts the student into 
a frame of mind for learning that language from the very beginning of the 
hour. There is little lost motion, since most students have already written 
something before the hour begins. Not least in importance is the considera- 
tion that with this procedure, students almost always prepare the reading 
sections of their lesson, for they know that if they cannot write their résumé, 
their failure to have studied will be immediately obvious to the teacher 
and that there will be no possibility of being able to “‘get by” with the 
hope that their lack of preparation will go unnoticed. 

If the daily blackboard résumé composition has much to be said in its 
favor, it also poses a few difficult problems. The most serious one is how 
to correct it. In the system outlined, a good part of each daily composition 
is corrected, but some parts of each résumé remain uncorrected. Teachers 
sometimes question the wisdom of having the student write anything that 
cannot be completely corrected. To them, in turn, this question may be 
asked: ‘‘Which class is further ahead in language learning at the end of a 
semester—the class that has written nothing and has therefore written 
no errors or the class that has written daily compositions, has made some 
errors, and has had a fair number of those errors corrected?” 
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The time allotted to the résumé composition must be limited to from 
seven to ten minutes after the gong sounds. This is necessary, partly because 
there are other equally essential linguistic activities which deserve a place 
during the lesson hour, and partly because when more than ten minutes 
is used for the composition, a large number of students will have filled 
their board space and will either stand idly at the board or will talk with 
their fellow-students. The instructor’s problem, then, is to correct as many 
sentences of each composition as possible in the seven to ten minutes 
allotted so as to keep all the students busy writing during this entire 
period. 

Here is what has proved a workable system for the correction of the 
board compositions. The instructor enters the class several minutes before 
the beginning of the hour. He immediately steps up to a student who is 
writing a composition at the board and underlines the errors in the sentences 
already written by that student. He makes some indication such as a double 
bar at the place at which he stops correcting and goes on to the next student. 
The instructor does not have to write the correct forms of words or construc- 
tions written incorrectly; he can simply underline the errors and have an 
understanding with his pupils that such errors are to be corrected by the 
time he has returned to that composition. Nor is it advisable for the instruc- 
tor to make lengthy explanations while correcting. It is preferable to correct 
rapidly and go on to the next student. In this fashion, the teacher can make 
the round of the entire class in a few minutes. On his second round, he 
can correct from the point at which he stopped correcting on his first round. 

In certain cases, the entire class can profit by the correction of a type 
mistake. Almost every day’s assignment will reveal several common errors. 
For instance, in a French class, if the subject-matter of the composition 
deals with marriage, it is certain that many students will write: Le jeune 
homme a marié la jeune fille instead of Le jeune homme a épousé la jeune 


fille or Le jeune homme s’est marié avec la jeune fille. As soon as the instructor 


has corrected that type error a few times, he can say to the entire group: 
Comment dit-on en frangais: “The young man married the young lady’’? 
and if he then finds the same type error in still other compositions, he can 
point it out rapidly. 

Occasionally, it is very effective to correct one or two compositions 
before the entire class. In such cases, it is probably best not to complicate 
the activity by having the student read his own composition aloud. Rather, 
the instructor himself can read the composition rapidly to the entire class 
until he reaches an error. He can then stop and look questioningly until 
some pupil supplies the correct form. Active collaboration of the entire 
group in the correction of the board compositions makes this activity very 
effective. However, to correct a large number of compositions in this manner 
is probably not a good plan, since it consumes much time and since the 
attention of the students is likely to wander. 
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The correction of the résumé performs an invaluable service in moti- 
vating the review of grammatical topics. A subject such as the use of de 
instead of the partitive article can be studied formally over and over with- 
out causing the student to use it properly in one of his own sentences. 
But frequent errors in the use of de in the résumé will eventually make the 
weakness in this phase of French grammar felt. The instructor can now 
assign appropriate grammar explanations and drill exercises, and the 
student will work them out with understanding and purpose. 

The résumé composition is especially good in affording practice in the 
use of the past tenses. Despite formal drill, students of the romance lan- 
guages often use the imperfect for the simple or compound past far beyond 
the elementary courses. Résumés are usually written in the past tense, and 
this daily practice in composition goes far in giving the student a more 
exact concept of the use of these vital tenses. 

The résumé composition may be used to advantage in the first as well 
as the fourth semester of a language course, but its problems are different. 

In the beginning course, it is all-important to use a text which has 
reading selections with connected and meaningful material from the very 
first lesson. It would be impossible to make a résumé of a set of isolated 
sentences. The résumés of the first semester are often mainly memory 
work. Students will reproduce large portions of the text itself. There will 
naturally be errors of spelling, errors of grammar, errors in the word- 
order. It is important to correct the tendency to make such errors, but the 
most essential skill to be developed in compositions at this stage is that of 
writing simply but fluently in the foreign language. Even if the student 
does little more than learn his selection verbatim, he is appreciably further 
ahead at the end of the course than he would have been had he never 
written any résumés at all. 

In the second semester, when the students begin to write résumés of 
stories from their readers, there arises the new problem of condensing the 
reading material into a compact summary. This, too, is a valuable exercise. 
Grammatical errors will increase as the student leaves the material of the 
elementary grammar, and certain common syntactical errors will appear. 
The second semester student still has important problems of vocabulary 
and elementary grammar, and it is therefore probably best only to correct 
errors as they occur and wait until the intermediate courses to eliminate 
errors systematically. 

As long as the reading is confined to narration, the résumé will be fairly 
smooth, but once a play is begun, there arises the new problem of putting 
into one’s own words the gist of a dialog. One now finds sentences beginning: 
“L’homme a dit 4 sa femme que... ”’ and for the first few days spent on 
the play, the résumés will be much less fluent than the compositions on 
narrative material. At this point, type errors such as J/1’a dit @ partir must 
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be assiduously corrected, and before long, the compositions regain their 
customary fluency. 

There comes a time when the quality of the compositions levels off 
and no further progress seems possible. Day after day, the instructor finds 
the same type of compositions: similar vocabulary, similar type errors. 
This is the point at which something must be done to enrich the style and 
to reduce the number of errors of the compositions. 

On the positive side, the students must be motivated to use a larger 
vocabulary and to introduce idioms into their résumés. There are various 
ways of encouraging the use of a more extensive choice of words. The 
students may be required to incorporate five new words from the lesson 
into their daily composition. They may be instructed to use idioms in 
each résumé and to underline these idioms. They may also be told that only 
compositions containing extensive vocabulary and some idioms will be 
considered above average. 

On the negative side, the students must be encouraged not to make 
mistakes. Most mistakes are of two kinds: careless errors, such as errors of 
agreement, of spelling, etc., which students make more through preoccu- 
pation with other problems of composition than through ignorance; and 
inevitable errors which every English-speaking person makes when express- 
ing himself in a foreign language with which he is not too familiar. Until 
he is corrected, the American will quite naturally say in French, J’attends 
pour mon frére, in Spanish, Pienso de mi amigo, and in German, Ich antworte 
die Frage, because the English construction offers a pattern which must be 
unlearned and which will appear at odd moments even in the speech of 
those who have studied a foreign language for decades. 

The best way to eliminate careless errors may be to grade down compo- 
sitions which contain them. Once students understand that careless errors 
lower their grades, they tend to become careful. 

There are at least two ways of teaching students to avoid inevitable 
errors. The first is to teach the correct construction before the student 
makes the error. This procedure appears logical, but it is probably less 
effective than the second means, which is to discover the error in the 
résumé composition, to point it out to the class, to show the need for learning 
the correct construction, and then to require that the error be avoided in 
future compositions. Students must have some means of studying the 
constructions in question. It is often effective to have them list in a note- 
book each day three or four common errors taken from the daily compo- 
sition. Later, when the students have become thoroughly aware of the 
persistence of these inevitable errors, they may be referred to a list of con- 
structions in which such errors often occur, required to know the correct 
construction, and especially to avoid the type errors in their compositions. 
John Hart Brown has in his Handbook of Everyday French (3d edition) a 
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section called Favorite Mistakes. The Hendrix-Meiden Beginning French 
(1948 edition) has a section called Common Difficult Words, containing 
122 constructions which cause difficulty to Americans. 

At the second year level in high school and at the third and fourth 
semester level in college, there is probably no more effective way of improv- 
ing the quality of the vocabulary of the résumé and of freeing it from care- 
less and inevitable errors than by a program of frequent composition tests 
planned for this purpose. But such tests will be practicable only if a way 
can be found to grade them rapidly. It is, therefore, most effective to make 
the composition test the first half of a twenty-minute examination. ° 

Suppose an instructor desires to test his class on a short story. He 
may want to test composition skill and knowledge of idioms. He could ar- 
range his hour as follows, so that it would serve not only for testing but also 
for teaching weak points revealed in the test: 


Distribution of Activities 
class hour 
ist 10 minutes composition test based on short story 
2d 10 minutes idiom test over short story 


remainder of hour _ teaching of difficult constructions taken from errors made in com- 
positions written during the first ten minutes 


In testing composition ability, it is desirable to have the student write 
on something he has only recently read, yet not on something he might 
have learned verbatim for the test. To attain this objective, one may 
direct the students to write for ten minutes on some unannounced topic 
taken from the short story. If the short story were Daudet’s La derniére 
classe, one might assign The Arrival of Franz in the Classroom or if it were 
Maupassant’s La parure, topics such as Mathilde’s Dreams or The Ball 
or After the Ball or The Search for the Necklace might be chosen. At the end 
of the first ten minutes, the compositions may be collected, and the class 
will then turn to the idiom test, which is either on the blackboard or on 
mimeographed slips. While the students are writing this part of the test, 
the instructor can begin to grade the compositions. By merely underlining 
errors, he can grade a large part of the compositions in the ten or fifteen 
minutes during which the students are writing their idiom test. At the 
end of this time, the idiom tests may be collected. 

The students now open their notebooks, and the instructor explains 
that he is going to teach constructions in which students made errors in 
their compositions. The students arrange their notebook so that there is a 
page with three columns: The instructor writes the construction on the 
board in English, the students write it as they think it should be in French, 
and finally they copy from the board the correct French rendition, as fol- 
lows: 
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Construction as student 


voiture 
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Correct French 


English thinks it should rendition of 
be in French construction 
1. five times 1. cing temps . cing fois 
2. he looks for the key 2. il cherche pour la clé . il cherche la clé 
3. the man was killed by the 3. "homme était tué par la . homme a été tué par la 


voiture 


4. after we arrived, he tele- 4. aprés nous sommes ar- 4, aprés que nous sommes 


phoned rivés, il a téléphoné arrivés, il a téléphoné 


or 
aprés notre arrivée, il a télé- 
phoné 

A number of these common errors can thus be brought to the attention of 
the student in a short time, and by the end of the hour, everyone may 
realize the importance both of reviewing the notes he has taken and of 
looking into lists of difficult constructions in order to avoid other errors. 
The real test of the effectiveness of this exercise is to observe whether the 
students subsequently use the correct constructions in their compositions. 
Fluency in composition writing is an important objective, but once 
fluency is attained, there must be a campaign for accuracy as well. To in- 
crease accuracy, the composition test just described may be modified to the 
extent that the students are directed to write a limited number of sentences, 
three for instance, on the assigned topic. These sentences, the students are 
told, must be good summarizing sentences which contain idioms, which 
have a varied vocabulary, and which are free from error. With such an 
assignment, the compositions become much more accurate. It is not difficult 
to find on such tests places where students had originally made a careless 
error but had erased to substitute the correct form. This type of test com- 
pels the students to think carefully in order to tell what they have to say 
in a limited number of sentences. Temporarily, it reduces fluency; the com- 
positions may even become somewhat jerky as they gain in accuracy. But 
this is only a temporary condition. As soon as the number of errors decreases 
noticeably, the students can again be allowed to write an unlimited number 
of sentences, and their compositions will be freer from error than formerly. 
The problem of testing composition ability at the end of the semester 

is always challenging. Some teachers suggest to their students several topics 
to be prepared in advance, and the composition test is chosen from one of 
these subjects. But in this case, many students memorize their composi- 
tions, and such compositions are not a real test of ability to write in the 
language. Other teachers assign no advance topics, but, on the day of the 
final examination, simply give as a composition subject a story or a part 
of a story read during the semester. In this case, the student may have read 
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the material so long before that the resultant composition is, in effect, 
not a résumé composition at all, since the author’s words and style are 
forgotten, but in reality an original composition with all the problems of 
that type of essay. The language of such a composition is almost always 
notably inferior to that of the daily résumé. The instructor will be disap- 
pointed with the results, perhaps without even realizing what has happened. 

There are better ways of obtaining an accurate estimate of composition 
ability. One is to assign a very limited number of sentences at the time of 
the final and to grade them severely. If, for instance, a school edition of 
Les Misérables had formed the basis of reading, the following composition 
test might be assigned: 


Jean Valjean as mayor 3 sentences 
The escape into the convent 3 sentences 
Javert 4 sentences 


Such a test could not be given successfully without previous training dur- 
ing the semester nor without a clear understanding by the students that the 
sentences written had to be good summarizing sentences. But to limit the 
number of sentences to be written causes the student to write those few 
sentences carefully. 

Perhaps the best way to get an accurate estimate of composition ability 
is not from a special final examination at all but from compositions the 
students write the last month before examinations. About four weeks 
before the final, students might be told that from that time on, grades 
would occasionally be taken on the daily compositions and that these 
grades would constitute a certain percentage of the final. Or during the last 
month of the course, the daily composition could be written on paper two 
or three times and an average of the grades on these unannounced composi- 
tions could constitute the composition grade on the final. Such unannounced 
composition tests would give a typical sampling of composition ability. 

In conclusion, the daily blackboard composition is a potent device in 
the teaching of a foreign language. It develops the ability to write the 
language easily and fluently. It affords abundant practice in the use of 
vocabulary and constructions which the student uses frequently. It 
motivates the learning of essential grammatical principles and the use of a 
more advanced vocabulary. It gives the student valuable training in com- 
position writing, and it is one of the best ways of inducing students to read 
their lesson. Blackboard compositions can be corrected at the beginning 
of the class hour and thus are not a burden to the overworked instructor. 
Even a large part of the composition tests can be corrected while the 
students are writing other types of tests. With all these advantages, this 
exercise which gives the student a feeling of being able to handle the 
language may well deserve a place in the daily classroom program. 

WALTER MEIDEN 

Ohio State University 
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Lhe Two Psychological Types 
of Language Students” 


HIS is intended to be one more contribution to the 50-odd year old 

controversy between the two main currents in teaching living, con- 
temporary languages: the never ending dispute between followers of the 
so-called ‘‘life-like’”? method, also denoted as the method of inductive ap- 
proach or the method of the living tongue, furthermore as the “modern” 
method because it is being re-discovered by the language teachers of every 
generation; and, on the other hand, the faithful ones who unalterably pro- 
fess the grammar-reading-composition method, who praise the ‘‘via- 
English” approach, who stick to teaching languages the so-called ‘‘old- 
fashioned”’ way. 

But do not misunderstand me from the outset: I do not take sides here. 
I merely try to outline the positions and to add a few remarks which may 
be useful for further discussion. The gist of my observations stems from my 
experiences as teacher of the Polish language at the Army Language School 
in Monterey. 

My aim here is to look at this controversy not from the view-point of 
the teacher, and not even taking under consideration the results finally 
obtained: for let us not close our eyes to the fact that any method gives 
good results when applied by a good teacher, and even the cleverest and 
smartest design is doomed to failure if presented by a dull teacher without 
personality and the gift of holding the interest of his audience. What I 
would like to do here is to analyze how the student reacts to these two differ- 
ent approaches, how he is able to gain by the two different ways of pouring 
linguistic knowledge into his psychic receptacles, and —last but not least— 
how he seems to like or dislike certain features of the various methods. 
And it should be added here that just simple and plain old-fashioned 
liking of a subject of instruction is a very important factor in learning and 
—as everybody knows—an invaluable stimulus where industry and the 
powers of memory are concerned. 

One more introductory remark which however seems to me necessary. 
If we speak here about two methods of teaching, these two methods do not 
constitute two absolutely separate entities: they overlap each other, they 
have certain fundamental features in common; the one and the other use 


* Paper presented at the Stanford University meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages. 
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instruction in grammar and writing exercises as well as the oral and aural 
approach, although the emphasis is of course different in each case and they 
use the different techniques in various degrees. Thus, at an educational 
institution similar to the Army Language School where the courses are 
conducted very intensively, the amount of instruction covered every day 
necessarily comprises samples of all possible variations of teaching tech- 
nique. This density of the teacher-student relation makes it the more 
possible to notice and to evaluate the incorporeal and delicate currents 
and tensions, the sometimes involuntary or even subconscious reactions 
and mutual animosities or likings, which suddenly and unpredictably 
make themselves perceptible in the bluish, heavy air of a hard-working 
class-room. 

If then we look upon our class-room from this point of view, the first 
thing we notice is a clear differentiation of the attitude of the students. 
This difference reveals itself in the students’ reactions toward bits and frag- 
ments of the one or other method with which the students come into contact 
during the course of instruction. 

What are these reactions like? At first glimpse, it seems to me that we 
may easily divide them into two groups. Maybe an example will show 
best what I have here in mind. Let’s take a case history—although I would 
like to make it clear that this will be no real case history, but a synthetic, 
statistical one. We shall give this statistical student the name of Smith. 

Smith is a young man with an open mind and a vivid intelligence- 
by the way, most Army Language School students possess these valuable 
characteristics—. Smith never cared much about grammar, not during his 
school-days, that is, although his English is of course faultless. What he 
cared about was rather to widen his field of knowledge: not only to know 
the practical and useful side of it, but also its theoretical foundations. He 
most probably has college education, and/or is a graduate of a military 
school or courses on a comparative level of instruction. Maybe this later 
education did not include the study of higher mathematics. But he almost 
surely liked high-school algebra, and possibly excelled in it. 

Now he is confronted with the new language. It is a vast field of knowl- 
edge: arbitrary sounds and symbols interacting according to a set of simi- 
larly arbitrary rules. It is not purposeless, however, but a logical system 
of communication for a certain group of people. The nearest thing for the 
student to do is to compare it with the logical system to which he is ac- 
customed in everyday life: his own language. The comparison of the struc- 
tural pattern of the new language with that of his own serves as a powerful 
factor in the understanding and in the acquisition of an ability to use the 
new tool. Not only this: he who took his own grammar for granted, now 
rediscovers things long forgotten since Grammar or High-School days. 
He develops a new and fecund interest in grammatical and—for that matter 
—linguistic questions. He—as Professor Colley F. Sparkman has put it— 
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“splices the new language onto his own” (MLJ, May 1949.) 

Smith is not merely interested in the uttering of new sounds, new words, 
or in understanding such utterances. As a matter of fact, he is not enough 
interested in it. He has confidence that somehow the spoken word will do 
its trick and get through to the spoken to, even if his pronunciation would 
not quite satisfy the fanatical phoneticist. What he is truly interested in 
is primarily the new logistic structure which he is building up, the structure 
of a language. And although it is a new language, it shows him in a fasci- 
nating and slightly distorted way, as in a bent mirror, his own patterns of 
reasoning, his own mechanics of thought. Like any adolescent presented 
with a new toy, he wants to open up each sentence and look for what makes 
it tick. Soon the ‘“‘grammatical bug” takes possession of him; and we see 
the students during the intermission putting their heads together and dis- 
cussing problems of the “instrumental case”’ or of the “numerical nouns” 
or the Slavic “genitive of negation with transitive verbs,” instead of trying 
to say to each other just a few simple phrases in plainly understandable 
although may be even grammatically incorrect language—the new language, 
that is. 

And then we have another type of student. Let us here too put together 
an ideal case and give to it the name Jones. Jones is a different type of 
man. Whereas Smith is reflexive and rather introvert, Jones is vegetative, 
expanding, extrovert. He is a very amiable fellow, with a distinct talent 
for mimics. He likes jokes and knows how to tell them. Everybody is 
laughing when he imitates other people, and surely enough the teacher is 
a likely target for his goodnatured travesties. He did not have much regard 
for mathematics during his high-school years, but probably excelled in 
geography and history. 

Confronted with the new language, Jones is eager to catch as many of 
its sounds and forms as only he is able to do, using both his eyes and his 
ears. In a few days he not only has picked up all the classroom expressions, 
but also some phrases and sayings which he uses freely and with an astonish- 
ingly correct pronunciation. He is bored by grammatical explanations, and 
having assimilated the simple examples and phrases of the first few lessons 
in a jiffy, he always has his answers ready and considers himself an excellent 
linguist. 

As time marches on you notice that Smith, the introvert, is slow in his 
answers, because he cannot open his mouth before—in his mind—he has 
not put in order all the grammatical forms; before he would not be sure as 
to the cases, genders, permutations and what not whichever may occur 
in a phrase. Answer from him will be astonishingly correct, but it will 
take a long time to get it out of him—too long a time. 

Jones on the contrary is quick on the trigger, and he shoots even before 
you have come to the end of your question—if only he did understand you 
at all or if you ask about something familiar to him. For otherwise you may 
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not get an answer from him at all. Also, the familiar ground which he has 
acquired at the beginning does not show a tendency to grow relatively to 
the amount of instruction. His memory, which helped him so much at first, 
now seems to have deserted him. And no wonder, because as is well known 
memory by ear is the least reliable and cannot compare with memory by 
sight or memory of the motor type, i.e. by touch—to which writing belongs 
—and in that order. Fatigue soon marks the saturation point of a too one- 
sided effort. Furthermore, Jones has not systematized the amount of infor- 
mation acquired in the beginning, and now—in unfamiliar circumstances: 
he feels lost and does not possess the necessary equipment to find his way 
out. He is stuck in silence. And this silence occurs more and more often 
as instruction progresses—too often. 

The final outcome is easy to guess. Smith will accomplish his final 
oral-aural test stutteringly but satisfactorily, and his written work will be 
excellent, his ability to read astonishing. One can have full confidence that 
if Smith is transferred to the country whose language he has so industri- 
ously acquired, he will make fast progress in perfecting his speaking abilities 
and will finally become a perfect linguist. If not given this chance, he will 
nevertheless preserve what he has learned for a comparatively long period 
of time. Jones too will pass the grade. But if not given the chance to use 
it daily, his knowledge of the new language will deteriorate rapidly, and 
maybe even after a year the time spent on studying it may be written 
off as entirely lost investment. 

What do these attitudes of the two types of language students signify 
as to the methods of teaching and their effectiveness? 

Certainly, no teaching method so far has been devised which would be 
flexible enough to get the best out of every type of student. If we proceed 
from the easiest things to the more difficult ones—which seems to be a 
sound law of pedagogics—we should in the case of Smith start with some 
reading, then explain the structural pattern of the new language, then step 
by step let him utter new sentences, and finally—when the written image 
of the new words and the order they obey is securely fixed on the screen of 
his mind—we would intensify the drill devised to make him understand 
the native speaker. With Jones, on the contrary, the order of procedure 
would be exactly the opposite. 

But what if you have Smith and Jones right in front of you on the 
bench, sitting there side by side? 

The student of the “grammar-first”’ category tends to treat linguistic 
learning as some kind of cross between algebra and a jigsaw puzzle; there- 
fore the importance of purely aural drill and memory should be empha- 
sized to him. But do not make the mistake of depriving him of the help 
which the occupation with grammatical problems is giving him. The struc- 
tural pattern is the handhold which aids him in finding his way through the 
wilderness of new and strange sounds. The “impressionist” on the other 
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hand should meet understanding help in rigging the bulk of his acquisitions 
into a workable organic tool. 

I would endeavor here to put up a t'iree point program of what the 
language teacher—and especially the one of an intensive language course— 
should keep in mind during instruction: 

(1) He should develop a feeling for the type of student with whom he 
is confronted. In oral-aural drill he should give students of the Smith cate- 
gory the opportunity to reach back to their sight memory. Questions and 
examples should be carefully devised in such a manner as to bring to the 
sound surface that which is already securely anchored in the depths of 
visual and tactile memory. (I had a student who in the case of difficult ques- 
tions just had first to write the answer with his finger in the blue air.) If 
new material has to be worked on orally, employ first the Jones-type of 
your students. He will do it better and it will spare the Smith-type a sense 
of guilt and discouragement, which feelings are a liability during instruction. 

(2) When covering grammatical questions make it clear to the students 
which parts of grammar are essential for constructing intelligible sentences. 
The students should be left in no doubt that their acquaintance with 
unessential parts of the grammar may remain that of the nodding-type 
only. The Jones type does not care much about grammar anyhow and so 
it will not matter greatly to him. But such discernment will take a great 
weight off the Smith type’s conscience. To give here an example from Polish: 
the problem of using the infinitive or the participle respectively in condi- 
tional phrases would be an essential rule, because its faulty application 
may leave doubt as to who or what is the acting subject of the subordinate 
phrase in this connection. But the declension of numerals of mixed genders, 
although its misuse may sound terrible for a Polish ear, never could cause 
uncertainty as to the meaning of a sentence and therefore may be consid- 
ered of secondary importance only. 

(3) Although the bare mentioning of ‘comparative grammar” sends 
many representatives of the so-called ‘“‘modern” method clamoring in pro- 
test, I have found it a great help in stimulating the students’ interest if it 
could be shown to them occasionally and in an anecdotical way on examples 
that the language taught—Polish in this instance—is not just suspended 
ina cultural vacuum but stems from a historical past common to all Western 
peoples, and is therefore a close relative of English too. If f.i. you tell a 
student that hundred is in Polish “sto,” this will mean to him just another 
barbaric sound. But while the bell rings already for intermission you 
mention casually that the same figure sounds “catam” in Sanskrit and be- 
came “centum” in Latin, which by phonetic permutations became the 
present English numeral: ah, that’s something else again. And he will 
remember “‘sto” as long as he lives. Of course, these questions can be treated 
merely as short remarks on the margin of instruction. 

One more point has to be clarified in this connection. From whatever 
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angle we approach the problem of teaching languages, one basic truth 
will emerge finally and unavoidably: whatever the aim of the instruction 
and whatever its method, the old-fashioned annoying memorizing of new 
vocabulary, as well as the assimilating of structural patterns remain an 
irreplaceable contrivance, in addition to whatever native talents the stu- 
dent may possess. For you certainly can learn a new language effortlessly 
the way you acquired your own as a child, just by making conversation. 
But it will take an awful lot of conversation and a very long time to do so. 
Because we have to take under account one essential difference. For a 
child it is a matter of vital importance to make itself understood to its 
mother. This important condition of necessity unfortunately does not exist 
in a classroom, where the teacher usually has nothing to say in the language 
he teaches that the student couldn’t do without. 

And that seems to be the crucial point of the entire discussion: the 
“direct” method is undoubtedly the natural method of creating habits of 
behavior: speaking habits, in this instance. But for sheer lack of a spon- 
taneous urgency on behalf of acquiring these habits, it takes a suggestive, 
inspired, ideal teacher—a most rare phenomenon of nature—to prevent its 
becoming an unbearable bore to the disheartened class room. Food for the 
intellect, i.e. grammar, must be added as a stimulant in reasonable portions 
to the flux of instruction, lest the Smiths’ welcome interest in the instruc- 
tion should collapse and the Jones’ valuable abilities flatten out and become 
arid. 

When this problem—namely of creating for the student in the class- 
room an urge of necessity to express himself in the new language—will be 
solved, also the old dispute as to how to teach languages will have come to 
a satisfactory solution. As it is, it remains to the teacher’s tact and discre- 
tion to apply the tools of instruction in a manner as to make each of the 
students interested in the results which the other one attains in the medium 
most suited to his specific abilities. Such a competitive attitude tends then 
to level off the differences caused by the students’ psychological dispositions, 
instead of emphasizing these differences. 

And now, if you would ask me, how many Smiths there are in an adult 
classroom in comparison with the Joneses, I should estimate that for every 
one or two Joneses there are eight or nine Smiths. This proportion should 
give anyone food for thought who deems himself destined to devise new 
methods of teaching modern languages. 

ANTHONY S. KAWczyYNSKI 

University of California 

and 
Army Language School, 
Monterey, California. 
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Lajos Kassak, Hungarian “avant- 
garde” writer and poet 


I 


T SEEMS unfair to label Lajos Kassak solely a ‘‘proletarian author”’ 

since there is subtlety, deftness and originality in his writings, transcend- 
ing the horizon of class-consciousness. On the other hand his place in Hun- 
garian literature is to a large extent determined by his proletarian attitude, 
that is to say by the fact that a considerable portion of his work is qualified 
by the ideology and rhetorics of his class-attachments. In his study The 
Novel and the People Ralph Fox, the English critic, declares that the materi- 
alistic philosophy of Marxism and imagination can collaborate in creating 
true literature. In theory, Kassak advocates the same point of view; in 
practice, however, his writings are interspersed with bitterness (not defeat- 
ism), recording the kind of sensitivity that is partly an interaction between 
experience and feeling, and partly the expression of personal complexities, 
despite a hard-headed concentration on “simplicity and reality.’”’ In the 
light of his complete works Kassik exemplifies the vitality and weakness 
of the persevering proselytizer who is an artist and who, by means of 
aesthetic insight and factual approach, produces works primarily of value 
in a documentary sense. 

As a novelist and short story writer Kassak is a mixture of didacticism 
and artistry. In some respect he may be compared with Martin Andersen- 
Nex, the Danish writer, and a comparison with Maxim Gorkij seems also 
justified. As a playwright he could not achieve his desired effect; in fact 
his plays are inferior in substance and structure. His poetry shows the influ- 
ence of Walt Whitman; and as the varied manner of his poetry suggests 
the spectacle of modern “isms,” mainly through indifference to traditional 
syntax and through typographical experimentations, it is not without reason 
that names like Filippo T. Marinetti and Guillaume Apollinaire (inde- 
pendently of political implications) are associated with his poetic works. 
In the successive stages of his poetic activities the following schools of mod- 
€rn poetry were acclaimed by Kassdk: expressionism, dadaism, futurism, 
cubism, constructivism, activism, surrealism. He is also a standard-bearer 


of modernity in painting and drawing, though in this field he is consider- 
ably less important. 
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In his capacity as a literary, artistic and social critic Kassak tries to 
bring Hungarian culture within the realm of up-to-dateness. He uses a 
direct or violent terminology for the affirmation of his ideals and for the 
repudiation of his ideological antagonists. In his aim to be “exact” he is 
prone to call a spade a spade; he enjoyes problem-posing critical challenge; 
yet, despite its combative character, much of his criticism is stereotyped 
in its dialectic technique. He lacks the necessary elasticity (which differs 
from ambiguous eclecticism) of critical reasoning, and also the erudition 
which, rather unwittingly, he arrogates to himself. By virtue of his upright- 
ness—almost puritanic in its non-conforming persistence—often his indig- 
nations seem expressions of righteous willfulness and not of impartiality. 

There is no quarrel among Hungarian critics regarding the basic social- 
ism of Kassak; the disagreement is noticeable in the appraisal of his craft- 
manship and in the definition of his status in Hungarian letters. Within 
certain social boundaries of Hungarian life his influence has been extensive. 


II 


Lajos Kass4k was born in 1887 in the city of Ersekujvar, an old Hun- 
garian community, now a part of Czechoslovakia. He was raised in prole- 
tarian surroundings. The forming forces of his youth were poverty and 
humiliation. In a lovely and humane autobiography, entitled Anydém 
Cimére (Addressed to my Mother) and published when he was fifty and 
his mother eighty, he reveals the tender and tragic impact of his youth, 
and in his more thorough autobiography, entitled Egy Ember Elete (The 
Life of a Man) he gives a detailed picture of his youth and of his mature 
experiences. Although he never knew affluence, not even as a recognized 
writer, nevertheless he did not acquiesce to the compromises of the poor 
whose meekness and passivity are admissions of weakness and fear. After 
apprenticeship he became a journeyman blacksmith, travelled in Hungary 
and abroad, often per pedes apostolorum, and joined the socialist movement 
He studied, improved himself, wrote. All this was done with the eagerness 
of an intellectual neophyte. His life is a comment upon his diligence, cour- 
age, and purposefulness. At its best it is a coordination of art and social 
responsibility; at its worst it is artistic imperfection with a revolutionary 
rhythm. 

As the writer of manifestoes and editor of magazines, such as Tei! 
(Act), Ma (Today), Kortérs (Contemporary), Munka (Work), of antholo- 
gies, such as Uj Kéliék Kinyve (The Book of New Artists)—the latter was 
also published in German—he evidenced the fervor and constancy of his 
socialist principles. Several of his books appeared in Vienna where he lived 
for seven years as a political exile, but most of his books were published 
in Budapest. In 1935 his best poems appeared in one volume, entitled 
Fildem, Virdgom (My Earth, My Flower). Of his prose works—besides 
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the two autobiographies—the following should be mentioned: Misillé 
Kirdlysdga (The Kingdom of Misillé), Napok, a Mi Napjanink (Days, 
Our Days), Novellés Kényv (A Book of Short Stories), A Telep (The 
Settlement), Az Utak Ismeretlenek (Roads Unknown), Egy Lélek Keresi 
Magdi (A Soul in Search of Itself.) These are his representative poetic 
works: Eposs Wagner Maszkjéban (Epic in the Masque of Wagner), 
Vildganyaém (My Mother, the World), Versek (Poems), Uj Versek (New 
Poems), Mdglyaék Enekelnek (Singing Pyers), Tisztasdg Kiényve (The Book 
of Purity), Fajjad Csak Furulyddat (Play Your Flute). His prose and 
poetry inaugurated in Hungary a kind of polemic and imaginative writing 
which was considered an example for revolutionary authors. His prede- 
cessors in the field of Hungarian “social’’ poetry—Adim Abet, Zsigmond 
Bodrogi and Sandor Csizmadia—wrote very little of artistic merit, in fact 
they were close to dilettantism. ‘‘Craftsmen’”—translated by Watson 
Kirkconnell—is one of Kassd4k’s typical poems: 

We are not scientists, nor pensive golden-tongued priests, nor are we heroes whom 

wild bugles escorted into battle, and who now lie faint 

in the sea’s bed, or sunny mountains, and on stony meadows all over the world. 

Under the blue firmament, the hours now bathe in useless blood 

But we are already far from everything. 


We sat at the base of dark tenement-houses; in speechless fulfilment like the individual 
substance itself. 

Yesterday we wept, and tomorrow perhaps the century will marvel at our deeds 

Yes! for from our blunt, ugly fingers fresh power already strikes forth, 

and tomorrow we drink a toast on the new walls. 

Tomorrow out of asbestos, iron and massive granite we shall throw life on the ruins, 

and do away with state democracies, moonlight, and orpheums! 

Then we shall build colossal skyscrapers, and—just for fun—a copy of the Eiffel Tower, 

basalt-based bridges, new signs on squares of clanging steel, 

and on the dead rails we shall push howling locomotives 

that they may glitter and run over the track 

like the dazzling meteorites of heaven. 

We shall search for new colours, and lay new cables under the sea, 

and seduce the ripe unmated woman, 

that the earth may cradle a new race 

and that the new poets may rejoice: those who shall sing before us the new face of time 

in Rome Paris Moscow Berlin London 

and Budapest. 


Ill 


Kassak was accused of “looking upon gentlemanly nonsense with the 
disdain of the physical worker.”’ He certainly did, but it would be wrong 
to endorse this view as an infallible estimation of his essential idiom. The 
relation between man and society is conditioned by complexities and not 
by proletarian whims, regardless of their “nobility.” Kassdk’s concern 
with society as a contributory cause of man’s destiny cannot be explained 
with a convenient margin-remark. It is clear from what has been said that 
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his ideological directives are those of a socialist, but this does not describe 
him fully as an artist. Compared with his total output he wrote few love 
poems; nonetheless his lyricism is prevalent in many of his writings, and 
it tends to affect his manner of expression when he speaks about the com- 
mon interest of humanity. His cosmic and war-poetry, Eposz Wagner 
Maszkjéban (Epic in the Masque of Wagner) is a sequence of unique and 
trivial images. His lyrics are inclined to be cerebral, as if waging a battle 
against spontaneity and endeavoring to merge class-consciousness into 
universal consciousness. They are also sonorous, but lack folkishness and 
nationalistic feeling in a traditional Hungarian sense. There is no sophisti- 
cated intellectuality in his work, the kind one meets frequently in modern 
poetry. Maglyék Enekelnek (Singing Pyres) is an expressionistic panegyric 
of the “revolution of mankind.” The book, painfully monotonous in parts, 
exhibits some of the salient characteristics of Kassdk’s art. It is uneven, 
it is the “collective lyricism” of a dialectical materialist, a feverish mingling 
of “revolutionary odes” and verbosity. In Tisztaség Kényve (The Book 
of Purity) there is a quite poignant poetic effect. Fajjad Csak Furulyddat 
(Play Your Flute) introduces Kassdk as a solitary poet who, as one of his 
critics said, remained alone while warring for the liberation of the masses. 
It does not represent the highest type of poetry, but it is more intimate 
and musical, more real in its unreal images, than his earher poetic volumes. 
In his desire to draw upon the material of socialism and harmonize it with 
creative expression Kassd4k does not always convey his message satisfac- 
torily. The copious use of “‘isms’’ seems like a pathetic and stubborn effort 
of conquering confusion with distortion. His good sense cuts through his 
prosody, through the anomalies of his word-formations; scattered through 
his poetic works one discerns qualities that testify to his talent; but in an 
epoch of revolutionary upheaval the tyranny of chaos compels him to fol- 
low its law of decomposition with the evident purpose of pointing out a 
way for order and unity in the future. 

As a novelist and short story writer Kassak adheres to preciseness, but 
he is apt to be colorless and artificial in style. In his prose he shows more 
moderation than in his “free verse;’’ the sentences run more smoothly, 
and—in spite of pronounced humorlessness—he can speak in terms of the 
average reader. His short stories and novels display faith in man’s redeem- 
able fate as a social being, and portray man searching vainly for a scale of 
values in a society dominated by individual selfishness and class-discrimina- 
tion. Misill6 Kirdlységa (The Kingdom of Misillo), a novel written in his 
youth, is the story of a peasant tyrant, a rural sadist. The novel has ele- 
ments of tragic vitality. Napok, a Mi Napjaink (Days, Our Days) exalts 
the socialist movement and visualizes the “‘new man,” self-confident, brave, 
vigorous. The device of narration is that of a sociological reporter using 
fictional pattern. A Telep (The Settlement) is centered around Mihdly 
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Fiiredi, a rude, simple, yet shrewd man, who carries a volume of Marx 
under his arm, but his slyness proves that he is ‘‘adjustable”’ to the mores. 
Fiiredi is a traitor of his own class. There appears in the story a class- 
conscious writer who feels helpless in the presence of proletarian dissipa- 
tion. The dialogue lacks the quality of a living voice. 

Az Utak Ismeretlenek (Roads Unknown) is a much better novel. It is 
the story of Daniel Pergél, an intellectually keen person, but a vagrant by 
nature, who is resentful not only of the restrictions of society but of life 
in general. He is the anarchist of life. In his trampings he meets a well- 
to-do young woman; they are sexually attracted to each other and marry. 
The marriage fails, as the woman concentrates on material things—es- 
pecially in her pregnancy dreaming about her child’s economic security— 
and Pergél seems a grotesque stranger as her marital partner. In a wage 
fight the husband seemingly supports his wife but secretly he is for the 
workers and their demands. His position becomes unbearable. One night 
Pergél escapes from his “respectable” existence. This is one of Kassdk’s 
rare works in which he substitutes the principle of class-struggle with the 
logic of life, although here too the class-principle finds a responsive chord. 
Egy Lélek Keresi Magét (A Soul in Search of Itself) is a rather long-winded 
attempt to portray the wrestling and wrangling of a painter with himself 
and his surroundings. Kassak seems never at loss for words. While parts 
of the novel are to his credit as a creative writer, much of it is didactic 
in tone and interest. 


IV 

From the foregoing one can conclude that as a rule there are present in 
the works of Kassak the views of a socialist who is a literary artist. Socialist 
“reasonableness” versus capitalist ‘‘unreasonableness” defines his subject 
matter and manner. Since his purpose is to make the meaning of class 
struggle comprehensible to the reader as well as to himself, he conceives 
his writings as active forces in the establishment of a just social order. His 
works are often mediocre in artistic structure, but despite their propagan- 
dist features honest in context. Yet he is also an impressive narrator, poet 
and critic, a literary artist in his own right. In an account of his significance 
it should be stressed that in his most accomplished works Kassdk gives 
proof of authentic creative sensitivity and sincerity, thus justifying his 
prominent position in twentieth century Hungarian literature. 

JosEPH REMENYI 

Western Reserve University 











You Too Can Learn Hebrew 


T WAS our first me*ung in the new school building. Teachers from 

different boroughs and from various old schools had been assigned 
to staff the new high school. I was to take over the Hebrew classes.' I 
walked about the long halls admiring the brand new rooms with their 
shiny brown desks, their modern bulletin boards and blackboards and the 
loud speakers above them. Pride and delight swelled within me, and I 
yearned to share my exhilaration with others. But I knew not even one of 
the more than one hundred teachers in the building, and so alone I continued 
my leisurely inspection and admiration. Suddenly a lady approached me 
and said somewhat excitedly: 

“Pardon me, but are you Mr. Zeldner?’”’ When I assured her that I was, 
she continued, ‘“‘And are you the one who is going to teach Hebrew in this 
school?” 

Mystified, I answered in the affirmative, but inquired: 

“‘Why do you ask? How did you know me?” 

“Someone pointed you out to me. You must be a genius.” 

These words the lady uttered very deliberately and with an expression 
of manifest admiration in her voice. She said it so seriously and with so 
much conviction that I was quite certain she was not joking, and I therefore 
asked: 

“But why, why do you think I am a genius?” 

“Well,” answered my admiring lady, “you see I have a friend who 
studied Hebrew, and she tells me that it’s a most remarkable language and 
very very difficult. A word has one meaning on Monday and another on 
Tuesday; and if you can teach such a language, you must be a genius.”’ 

I was amazed beyond words. I had heard a lot of strange and queer 
things in my life, but this statement about Hebrew was the strangest of 
them all. I assured my colleague that Hebrew is not at all like that; that it 
is a language like most other languages, and the meaning of a word does 
not change with the days of the week; that I am very definitely no more a 
genius than are the other teachers on our faculty; and that, moreover, 
anybody can learn Hebrew and teach it just as anybody can learn and 
teach French, German, Latin or Spanish. Although my new acquaintance 
did not argue these points, it seemed to me that when we parted, she was 
far from convinced and that she thought I was just being modest. 


1 Over 5000 students are studying Hebrew as a modern language in some 30 odd senior 
and junior high schools in New York City. 
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I don’t know whether many others think that Hebrew words change 
meanings with the calendar, but I do know many intelligent and educated 
people in and out of our schools and colleges who have the most bizarre 
ideas about the Hebrew language. Many think it insuperably difficult; 
others have expressed the opinion that Hebrew is something like Chinese, 
and still others have asserted, in all seriousness, that in order to be able 
to learn Hebrew, one must be born a Jew. A popular novelist and journalist 
has even asserted recently that the Hebrew language has hampered the 
development of Israel. How can one express himself in Hebrew if one 
wishes, for example, to buy a railroad ticket? The necessary words are not 
to be found in the Bible. But railroads, radios, planes and telephones are 
not found in Shakespeare, and yet the English language has words for all 
of these now. To be sure the Hebrew Bible contains no words for ice cream, 
movies, or chewing gum, but it has appropriate Hebrew words now. To a 
great number of educators Hebrew is still considered an ancient, classical 
and dead language, and it is, therefore, in many universities regarded on a 
par with Greek and Latin. 

What gives people the impression that Hebrew is so difficult, so extraor- 
dinary, so mysterious? Why is Hebrew considered by many as some 
kind of abracadabra, so equivocal and so enigmatic? The most obvious 
reason is undoubtedly the strangeness of the Hebrew characters. The 
Hebrew alphabet does not look like anything resembling the alphabets of 
European languages. But let someone merely name some of the Hebrew 
letters to you and you will immediately recognize their phonetic similarity 
to the European alphabets. Compare the names of some of the Hebrew 
characters: Aleph, Bet, Gimmel, Dalet, Kaph, Lammed, Mem, Nun, Pe 
or Tav to our A, B, G, D, K, L, M, N, P, or T. How far removed are 
the Greek, Latin or English letters from the Hebrew characters mentioned 
above? And when one glances at the ancient forms of the Hebrew characters 
(they may be seen in the Encyclopaedia Britannica under “Alphabet’”’) 
one will notice the resemblance of some of these letters to those in our 
modern alphabets. Any person can, then, within a short time, learn to 
pronounce all the twenty-two Hebrew consonants with the greatest of ease. 
The English speaking student, however, may for all practical purposes, 
have a little difficulty with one Hebrew sound “‘ch”’ as in the Scotch loch 
or the German “Nacht.” The student will also have to learn that Hebrew 
is written and read from right to left. But with a little practice these difh- 
culties can be eliminated to the vanishing point. The pronunciation of 
the vowel sounds (five long vowels and five short vowels, which are indi- 
cated by means of dots or dashes above or below the consonants) will not 
offer any difficulties at all. 

In European languages a vowel is a letter taken from the alphabet and 
placed alongside a consonant to indicate how that consonant should be 
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sounded; thus in, ox, go. In Hebrew the vowels are dots and dashes and, 
like diacritical marks in European languages, are placed above or below 
the consonants to indicate how they are sounded. Thus a dot under a 
consonant is like our short 7, a dash under a consonant is like our short a, 
and two horizontally placed dots under a consonant like our long a. If the 
Hebrew vowels were used in English, the word, pin, would be written 
‘“‘pn,”’ the word, cot, would be written “ct,” and the word, fake, would be 


written ‘“‘tk.”? Now since the reader of this article already knows a few 
Hebrew words found in English like Sabbath, amen, hallelujah, seraph, 
cherub, behemoth, shibboleth, and a great many proper names like Adam, 
Abraham, Sarah, Joseph, Joshua, Abner, Ruth, David, Daniel, Satan, 
Michael, Carmel, Sharon, Bethlehem, Jordan, etc. he may be shown these 
words in their original Hebrew characters, and, pronouncing after the in- 
structor, will be reading Hebrew (remember, from right to left) in less 
time than it takes to sit through a Mickey Mouse cartoon. Over two cen- 
turies ago the American clergyman and writer, Cotton Mather (1663-1728), 
who began the study of Hebrew at the age of eleven, had this to say about 
the language: 

“T know that the Hebrew tongue is an exception to the general rule 
“Difficilia quae Pulchra” [the most beautiful things are the most difficult 
to attain]. [It] is more easily attained than any that I have observed .. . I 
dare promise, that those who would spend as much time morning and 
evening in Hebrew studies as is given to smoking tobacco, would quickly 
make such exceptional progress in the knowledge of this language that they 
would marvel at having gained so much knowledge, so to speak, unawares.’” 

Furthermore, because the basic and fundamental structure of the 
Hebrew language is the triliteral “root”? which designates a particular 
action or state, the working vocabulary is comparatively small, and the 
running vocabulary of the average elementary narrative quite simple. And 
although in the course of its long and continuous history Hebrew has under- 
gone many modifications, its character remained basically unchanged. The 
expression of different relations, meanings, and tenses of the “root’’ word 
is obtained when certain letters are prefixed or suffixed to it or by the 
vocalizations of the root letters. Thus the three consonants LMD which 
mean ‘‘to learn, study,” will easily be recognized in such word forms as 
LoMaDnu (we studied), LaMDan (a scholar), tal MiD (a pupil), taLMuD 
(teaching, learning). The triliteral root KTV means “to write.’’ From this 
root are derived various verbs, nouns and participles relating to writing. 
Thus KaTaVti (I wrote), KoTuV (is written), KTiV (spelling), KTiVah 
(writing), KToVet (address, inscription), KTa V(script) and KaTaV (a 


? David de Sola Pool, “Hebrew Learning Among the Puritans of New England prior to 
1700,” New York, Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, 1911, no. 20, pp. 
72-73, 
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correspondent). One more form may help to clarify further the adaptability 
and fertility of Hebrew rocts. The letters SPR mean “to relate; to shear” 
(an interesting commentary on the relationship between early methods of 
writing and cutting). From this root we derive words like SiPaRtah (you 
told), aSaPeR (I will tell), SuPaR (was told), meSaPeR (a novelist); 
SaPoR (a barber), maSPeRah (a barbershop), tiSPoRet (a haircut), 
miSPoR (a number), and miSPaRayim (scissors). 

The student of Hebrew will not find any case endings on the Hebrew 
noun, and the verb has only three tenses. Compare this with the complicated 
and elaborate conjugations of Latin, Greek, or French verbs! The Hebrew 
syntax may have its subtleties and words, their nuances; but on the whole 
the learner will find Hebrew methodical and regular and, above all, es- 
pecially in comparison with English, a very phonetic language. 

The educated person knowing the English translation of the Bible will 
find, as he progresses in his study of Hebrew, that he has been using 
Hebrew expressions, idioms and proverbs all his life without realizing that 
they were actually Hebrew phrases. Here are just a few exampies. “Thou 
art the man,” “by the skin of his teeth,” “a drop from a bucket,” “house 
of bondage,” “‘pour out one’s soul,” “shadow of death,” “sow the wind 
and reap the whirlwind,” ‘“‘with all one’s heart and all one’s soul.” These 
Hebrew idioms, known as Hebraisms, are exact translations of the Hebrew 
original, and over two thousand such expressions have become part and 
parcel of the English language.* In more recent years many English books 
and plays have become popular under their Hebraic titles: Green Pastures, 
Grapes of Wrath, The Voice of the Turtle, Our Vines Have Tender Grapes, 
The Days of Our Years, A Peculiar Treasure, Night Unto Night, Little Foxes, 
A Little Sleep, A Little Slumber, and Land of Milk and Honey, to mention 
but a few. 

If the enemies of Israel had succeeded in destroying the new state at 
its birth in May 1948, as they had planned, then those who think about 
Hebrew as does the author of Promise and Fulfillment, namely that the 
Hebrew language slows Israel’s development as a modern state, then these 
people would presumably have attributed the defeat of the Israelis to the 
use of their ancient Hebrew tongue. Fortunately, however, no such thing 
happened. Thanks to the courage of the Davids, using the tongue of the 
Prophets, the enemies of Israel were thrown back in disgrace and pursued 
beyond their borders by the Israeli army under officers who speak Hebrew 
and command in Hebrew, the Hebrew of Joshua and of Judah the Macca- 
bee, the Hebrew of Samson and of Isaiah. How successful and how adap- 
table this language proved to be! Most people are not aware of the fact that 
the Hebrew of the Bible is as alive today as the land of the Bible is vibrating 


* For a complete list of such Hebraisms, see: William Rosenau, Hebraisms in the Au- 
thorized Version of the Bible, Baltimore, 1902. 
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with life and activity once again. One has no trouble in Hebrew in negotiat- 
ing for such modern conveniences as railway or plane tickets, hotel accommo- 
dations and time schedules or even in requesting change for large bills 
in particular denominations. The youngsters in Israel can ask for ice cream, 
cookies, lollypops, bicycles, movies, toys and all sorts of things in good 
Hebrew without the slightest difficulty or hesitation. Hebrew, in Israel, 
has now become the language of the home, the school and the street; the 
language used by the driver to his horse and the farmer to his cattle; the 
language of the lover and the soldier; the speech of the doctor, the lawyer, 
the merchant, the worker, the policeman and the newsboy. There are now 
among the million Jews in Israel people from almost every country in the 
world, and it is the Hebrew tongue, as the common official language of the 
land, that has helped to unify the nation and hasten the development of 
the country, thus enabling the infant republic to make such miraculous 
progress against all odds. 

The Hebrew language has really never been dead. From Moses, the 
Law Giver to Moshe Sharett, the Foreign Minister, from David the King 
and poet to David Ben Gurion, the Prime-Minister, and from the victory 
song of Deborah to the Israeli songs of today, Hebrew has always been 
alive. It has been in continuous use, though at times only by small groups 
of Jews, in different parts of the world as well as in Palestine. Hebrew con- 
tinued its steady development from the Bible to the latest dispatches from 
Tel-Aviv. 

Even in academic circles one hears statements to the effect that after 
all there is hardly any worthwhile Hebrew literature or classics since the 
Bible. That, of course, is not true. As the first important Hebrew classic 
after the Bible we may name the Mishnah,‘ which was finally edited about 
200 a.p. This work which deals with subjects of everyday life and contains 
legal commentaries, folk-lore, discussions of ethical principles and epigram- 
matic gems, is written in a style and language more flexible and more precise 
than the Biblical Hebrew. During the “Golden Age” of the Spanish period, 
from the 10th to the 13th centuries, the Hebrew language was further 
developed and enriched by many new terms, idioms and expressions through 
the masterpieces of Hebrew poetry of such writers as Judah Halevi, Solo- 
mon ibn Gabirol, and Moses and Abraham ibn Ezra; through the precision 
and clarity of the philosophical writings of Maimonides; the scientific and 
philosophic works translated by Judah and Samuel ibn Tibbon and through 
the grammatical writings of Ibn Hayyuj, Ibn Jannah, and Joseph and 
David Kimhi.§ 


‘The Mishnah, translated from the Hebrew with introduction and brief explanatory 
notes by Professor Herbert Danby. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1933. 

* For these and other Hebrew writers mentioned in this article, see: Meyer Waxman, A 
History of Jewish Literature from the Close of the Bible to Our Own Days. New York, Bloch Pub. 
Co., 1936-1947. 4 v. 
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Throughout this time and especially during the Renaissance, the Refor- 
mation and the ensuing periods, the study of Hebrew was not limited to 
Jews only. During the early centuries of the present era the chief incentive 
for the study of Hebrew among Christians was the need for a knowledge of 
the Bible. Thus Jerome, in the fourth century, acquired a working knowl- 
edge of Hebrew for the Latin version of the Bible (the Vulgate). Roger 
Bacon in the thirteenth century studied Hebrew as a key to the source of 
all philosophy, science and learning. But it was not until the end of the 
fifteenth century that the humanists studied Hebrew in order to under- 
stand the Scriptures in their original text and to appreciate the post-Biblical 
literature of the Jews. Erasmus, who knew some Hebrew, influenced his 
friend, Buclidius, to give more than 20,000 francs for the establishment of 
a Hebrew chair at Louvain. Cardinal Grimani and other dignitaries, both 
of the state and of the Church, studied Hebrew and the Kabbalah;’ and 
the Italian humanist and philosopher Pico della Mirandola was the first 
to collect Hebrew manuscripts, and it was he who started John Reuchlin 
(1455-1522), defender of the Talmud,’ on his distinguished career as a 
Hebraist. Reuchlin was the first to write a modern grammar of the Hebrew 
language.® Sebastian Miinster was also known as a Hebrew grammarian 
and Arias Montanus (d. 1598) edited the Masorah (the traditional annota- 
tion to the text of the Bible) and the Travels of Benjamin of Tudela. The 
religious reformers Luther, Zwingli and Calvin studied Hebrew, and there- 
after Hebrew learning among Christians became more common. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Hebrew was firmly estab- 
lished as an important element of culture alongside of Greek and Latin, 
and was studied at various universities in Europe and in the United States. 
Among the more famous Hebrew scholars were the Buxtorfs, father and 
son, John Milton, who knew the Hebrew Bible thoroughly, and Ezra 
Stiles, president of Yale (1778), who was considered the most learned 
Christian student of post-Biblical literature in the United States. Later on 
we find more and more Christian Hebraists working in the field of Hebrew 
grammar, exegesis, lexicography and bibliography.’® William Gesenius 
(1786-1842), with his modern forms of explanation and interpretation of 


° A list of several hundred Christian Hebraists may be found in the Jewish Encyclopedia, 
New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 1907. Vol. VI, pp. 300-304. 

7 Kabbalah (“receiving,” i.e. doctrines received by oral tradition) The mystic lore and 
philosophy of the Jews which has played an important part in the theological and exegetical 
literature of both Jews and Christians since the Middie Ages. 

* Talmud (“study,” “teaching”). An encyclopaedic work which embodies the civil and 
canonical law, the legends and the accumulated wisdom of the Jewish people over a period of 
ten centuries from about 500 B.c. to 500 a.p. 

* Ludwig Geiger, Das Studium der hebriischen Sprache in Deutschland vom Ende des XV. 
bis Mitte des. XVI. Jahrhunderts. Breslau, 1870. pp. 23-40. 

10 In the 1880's, for example, we find a group of Christian students known as “The Lowell 
Hebrew Club,” meeting regularly for the purpose of studying Hebrew and working jointly on 
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Hebrew grammar, made it possible to study Hebrew more scientifically, 
and his classic works" are considered authoritative to this day. Other 
famous Hebrew Christian scholars of the nineteenth century were Heinrich 
Ewald, who wrote an Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Sprache des 
Alten Bundes (1870); Franz Delitzsch (1813-1890), who translated the 
New Testament into Hebrew, founded the Institutum Judaicum in Leipsic 
and wrote Zur Geschichte der jiidischen Poesie vom Abschluss der heiligen 
Schriften Alien Bundes bis auf die neueste Zeit; and Hermann Strack with 
his works Einleitung in Talmud und Midrasch, Hebriische Grammatik, and 
Lehrbuch der neuhebriischen Sprache und Literatur. In France the Oriental- 
ist Ernest Renan, in 1863 published his Histoire générale et systéme comparé 
des langues sémitiques. Renan said the following about the Hebrew language 
in 1887: “‘A quiver full of steel arrows, a cable with strong coils, a trumpet 
of brass crashing through the air with two or three sharp notes—such is 
the Hebrew language. The letters of its books are not to be many, but 
they are to be letters of fire. A language of this sort is not destined to say 
much, but what it does is beaten out upon an anvil. It is to pour floods of 
anger and utter cries of rage against the abuses of the world, calling the 
four winds of heaven to the assault of the citadels of evils. Like the jubilee 
horn of the sanctuary it will be put to no profane use; but it will sound the 
notes of the holy war against injustice and the call of the great assemblies; 
it will have accents of rejoicing, and accents of terror; it will become the 
trumpet of Judgment.” In more recent years we have had famous Christian 
Hebraists like George Foote Moore of Harvard, William Wright of Cam- 
bridge, Carl Brockelmann of Berlin; and at present we have Hebrew 
scholars like Albright of Johns Hopkins and Danby“ and Herford" of Eng- 





a new translation of The Book of Esther. The following statement is taken from the preface 
of that translation: 

“Nine years ago we began to meet once a week to read the Old Testament Scriptures in 
their original tongue. There is something about this grand old language which attracts the 
lover of sacred things, a heavenly rhythm which fills and inspires his soul, and enables him to 
say, ‘I love thy law.’ There is a divine sweetness in the very words in which that law was 
written.” (The Book of Esther. A New Translation by the Lowell Hebrew Club. Edited by 
John W. Haley. Andover, Warren F. Draper, 1885, p. 1.) 

11, William Gesenius, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament. Edited by 
Professors Brown, Briggs and Driver. Boston, 1906. 

2. Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Edited by E. Kautzsch and revised by A. E. Cowley. 
Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1910. 

12 Quoted in Joseph H. Hertz, A Book of Jewish Thoughts. New York, Bloch Pub. Co., 
1926, p. 141. 

18 See: Encyclopaedia Judaica. Berlin, Eschkol, 1931. Vol. VII, pp. 1092-1093. 

4 Professor Herbert Danby is also the authorized translator of Joseph Klausner, A His- 
tory of Modern Hebrew Literature (1785-1930). London, M. L. Cailingold, 1932. 

48 Robert Travers Herford, Talmud and A pocrypha; a comparative study of Jewish ethical 
teachings in the rabbinical and non-rabbinical sources in the early centuries. London, Soncino 
Press, 1933. 
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land and numerous others. However, most of these Hebraists have made 
their contributions to Hebrew scholarship in their native tongues—German, 
English or French. Although they knew Hebrew, they naturally found it 
more difficult to write this language than their mother tongues. But we do 
have many Hebrew literary compositions written by Christian scholars 
from time to time from the Middle Ages to our era.’ And as we approach 
the middle of the twentieth century we find more and more Christian 
Hebraists using the Hebrew language freely in speaking and writing, with 
an ever-increasing number of institutions of higher learning offering 
Hebrew in their curriculum.!’ 

The real impetus, however, to the further development of the Hebrew 
language came from the Haskalah (Enlightenment) period through the 
poetic drama of Moshe Hayyim Luzzatto (1707-1747); through the pub- 
lication of the first modern Hebrew periodical, Hameassef (the Miscellany), 
started by Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786) and a group of his disciples; 
from Abraham Mapu (1808-1876), creator of the first modern Hebrew 
novel, and later from Smolenskin (1842-1885), who may be regarded as the 
originator of the journalistic style in modern Hebrew. In the latter part 
of the nineteenth century there followed a great array of Hebrew novelists, 
essayists, and poets like Mendele (1836-1917), Ahad Ha-Am (1856-1927), 
and Bialik (1873-1934) who synthesized so beautifully the Biblical with 
the Mishnaic Hebrew. The one who more than any other individual is 
responsible for the use of Hebrew as a spoken language in the last decades 
of the 19th century adapting it to the needs of daily life, was Eliezer Ben 
Yehudah (1858-1922). He created many new Hebrew words and spent most 
of his life in the preparation of his great dictionary of the Hebrew language 
Millon Halashon Haivrith—Thesaurus Totius Hebraitatis which is being 
published in sixteen volumes, will become the most complete work of its 
kind, and most valuable for the copious examples drawn from all sources 
of Hebrew literature throughout the centuries. Especially does one see the 
forceful and beautiful expression of the soul and destiny of the Jewish 
people, and feel the spirit and tempo of our age, when reading the great 
Hebrew poets of our time—Bialik, Tchernichovsky, Shneour, Kahan, Stein- 
berg, Shimoni, Shlonsky, Lamdan, Fichman, or Greenberg.'® 

The adaptability of the Hebrew language has been demonstrated time 


6 A selection of writings by Christian authors who have employed the Hebrew language 
as a literary medium has been compiled by Dr. Joshua Bloch, Chief of the Jewish Division of 
the New York Public Library and was resently announced for publication by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press under the title Christian Hebraists from Reuchlin to Renan. 

7 For an analysis of Hebrew influence on American life and the extent to which Hebrew 
is taught in American institutions of higher learning, cf. Abraham I. Katsh, Hebrew Language, 
Literature and Culture in American Institutions of Higher Learning. New York, Payne Educa- 
tional Sociology Foundation, 1950. 

18 See: M. Waxman, op. cit., Vol. IV. 
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and again in the translations of books dealing with history, geography, 
philosophy, science and the masterful translation from world literature of 
Kalevala, Oedipus, Macbeth, Hiawatha, the Odyssey and other classics by 
the great Hebrew poet, physician and linguist, Saul Tchernichovsky. There 
are also excellent Hebrew translations of works by Goethe, Heine, Cer- 
vantes, Calderon, Dante, Boccaccio, D’Annunzio, Tagore, Tolstoy, Dos- 
toyevsky, Ibsen, Zola, Hugo, Rolland, Scott, Dickens, Wilde, Poe, Whit- 
man, Frost, Steinbeck, Buck, Hemingway, Van Paassen, Koestler and 
many others. Books like Gone With the Wind, The Forsyte Saga, Huckleberry 
Finn, The Call of the Wild, The Last of the Mohicans, Robinson Crusoe, The 
Blue Bird, The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, 
River-boy and popular American hit tunes like J Can Dream, Can’t I, Mule 
Train, That Lucky Old Sun, Don’t Cry Joe may be seen in their Hebrew 
titles in the bookstores of Tel-Aviv, Haifa and Jersusalem. The theatres in 
Israel have been presenting in their Hebrew versions J Remember Mama, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Death of a Salesman, Othello, The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, Finian’s Rainbow and Born Yesterday in addition to 
original Hebrew plays on Biblical as well as on current themes. 

The student of Hebrew, moreover, need not wait many long years 
before tasting the cream of modern Hebrew literature. After only two 
years of Hebrew in college one may begin to read some of the modern 
Hebrew shorter prose masterpieces of Berkowitz, Shoffman, Kabak, Bren- 
ner, Agnon, Burla, Churgin, Hazaz, Barash, or those of the American 
Hebrew novelists Blank, Twersky and Wallenrod. What is especially in- 
teresting and remarkable about it‘is that the ancient and classical Hebrew 
of the Bible, the more pliant and precise Hebrew of the Mishnah, the vi- 
brant and elegant Hebrew of the Spanish period, and the more modern 
vernacular of the press and the people of Israel—all these form but one 
continuous stream. The reader of the poetry of Shelley or Frost may not 
be able to understand or even read Beowulf or the English of Alfred the 
Great; the reader of today’s English newspaper may have the greatest 
difficulty understanding even the Canterbury Talesof Chaucer, but anyschool 
child in Israel will understand and will certainly be able to read the books 
of the Bible written nearly 3000 years ago. Any student of modern Hebrew 
can read with equal facility the Psalms and understand much of the nar- 
rative in Samuel, Kings, or the Book of Ruth. The same is true of German. 
Will a student who studied modern German be able to read and understand 
the Muspilli of the 9th century, Kénig Rother of the 12th century or even 
the greatest Middle High German epic Das Nibelungenlied? Will the student 
of modern French be able to read the Chanson de Roland, or the student of 
modern Spanish the Poema del mio Cid? But anyone who has studied modern 
Hebrew for two or three years may open his Hebrew Bible and read any 
book without hesitation and understand a good deal of its meaning. 
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The organic unity of the Hebrew language with its fertile roots makes it 
therefore possible for Hebrew scholars and writers to create new word forms 
and expressions to answer all the modern needs of society. Old words have 
been revived and new words have ingeniously been coined for vacuum 
cleaner, car, wireless, microscope, walkie-talkie and for thousands of other 
new things, devices and concepts. All over Israel you will see Hebrew words 
on stamps, bills, coins, posters, streets, and highways. The ‘‘Vaad Hala- 
shon” (Language Committee), or its more recent name “Akademia Lala- 
shon Hairith (Hebrew Language Academy,) composed of Hebrew scholars, 
linguists, philologists and writers and acting as a kind of supreme language 
authority, creates new vocabularies and issues monographs for trade and 
commerce, arts and crafts, technology and science, agriculture and in- 
dustry, government and administration. Sometimes words are borrowed 
from European languages and thus we find in modern Hebrew words like 
telephon, theatron, rhadio, musika, sport, bank, opera, million, pedagogue and 
many others used in their Hebrew dress. But the great number of words 
that had to be invented in our twentieth century civilization, came from 
existing Hebrew roots formed by adding certain prefixes or suffixes, or by 
combining old words to form new meanings. A few examples of the former 
would be the following basic roots and their new forms: Et (time, and iton 
(a periodical, newspaper) ; shovua (week) and shovuon (weekly); avir (air) 
and aviron (airplane); ‘us (to fly) and tayas (air-pilot); from the root KLT 
(to absorb) we have ‘aK LiT (phonograph record); from ZMR (to sing, 
play) we get tiZMoRet (orchestra); from shadder (to send forth) we now 
have shiddur (broadcast); from KRR (to cool) we have the new word 
meKoReR (refrigerator); from GDL (to grow, magnify) we have the word 
maGDeLeT (microscope) ; from barak (lightning)—mivrak (telegram) ; from 
tachat (under)—/achtit (subway); from mono (to reckon, count)—monit 
(taxi, from matar (rain)—mitriyah (umbrella); from saraf (to burn)— 
misrefet (incinerator); and from revii (fourth)—reviiyah (home run, four 
bagger; quartet). A few examples of combined words would be: Kol (sound) 
plus oa (to vibrate) forms the new word kolnoa (movies); migdal (tower) 
plus or (light) gives us migdalor (lighthouse); mod (measure) plus chom 
(heat) results in the word modchom (thermometer); mod (measure) plus 
laiyl (wire) forms the word modtaiyl (wire gauge), or what the French 
call “jauge pour fils de fer’; mod plus szavit (angle) gives us the word 
modzavit (protractor); shaav (to draw, attract) and avack (dust) make up 
the word shaavock (vacuum cleaner); kadur (ball) and regel (foot) give 
us kadur-regel (football) ; kaneh (reed, stalk) plus shema (hearing) forms the 
word kenehshema (stethoscope); and by doubling the consonants of rutz 
(run) we get rilz-rotz (zipper). This will give the reader an idea of the in- 
numerable word combinations and manifold means of word building avail- 
able to Hebrew for new inventions and processes, and all within the com- 
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prehension of the ordinary person who possesses a knowledge of basic 
elementary Hebrew. There are also special vocabularies for basketball, 
soccer, baseball, volleyball, chess and various other games and recreational 
activities. 

The adaptability of Hebrew and its use in everyday affairs can further- 
more be observed from the more than a dozen dailies, scores of periodicals, 
many radio programs, and about a thousand Hebrew titles published an- 
nually. There is also, for purposes of instruction at all levels from elementary 
school through the university, a great variety of technical material in 
magazines and in textbooks in the fields of science, mathematics, education, 
medicine, biology and political science as well as special terminologies 
used by the army, navy and air forces of Israel. In the laboratories of the 
Haifa Technion (The Hebrew Institute of Technology in Haifa), in the 
Hebrew University at Jerusalem and in the Weizmann Institute of Science 
at Rehovoth, Hebrew is used as a language of both pure and applied science. 
In one of the volumes of a recent Hebrew scientific publication we may see 
articles in Hebrew on such topics as ‘“‘Does a Semipolar Double Bond Exist,” 
“The Reactions of Paraffins and Olefines,” ‘‘The Structure of Aromatic 
Compounds,” “On the Use of 8-Hydroxyquinoline in Gravimetric and 
Volumetric Microanalysis,” “‘A Method for the Solidification of Petroleum 
Products,” ‘The Use for Organic Dyes of Identification of Inorganic Ions,”’ 
and “A Problem of Foundation on Loamy Soil in Subtropical Countries.”’ 
Moreover, right here in the United States the Hebrew student will find 
enough periodical literature to keep him interested and well informed. There 
is the weekly Hadoar (the Post) with its special fortnightly supplements for 
students, the monthly Bitzaron (Stronghold), the literary annual Hatkufah 
(the Era), the Sefer Hashanah (Year Book), containing essays, fiction, 
poetry and scholarly studies, and there is even a Hebrew medical journal 
Harofeh Haivri (the Hebrew Physician). 

The student will find that, by learning Hebrew, he will not only have 
the key to one of the richest literatures of our civilization, but will at the 
same time also learn a language which is robust, energetic, alive and grow- 
ing. The potentialities of modern Hebrew will fascinate the intelligent 
learner, and he will master it with no more effort than is required to learn 
any other language. In the words of a non-Jewish scholar, Andrew Bruce 
Davidson, late professor of Hebrew in New College, Edinburgh: “‘The be- 
ginner should enter upon his study of Hebrew with the assurance that 
it is not only not more difficult, but in some important respects easier 
to acquire a working knowledge of that language than of most others.!® 

Max ZELDNER 

William Howard Taft High School 

Queens College, New York 


‘9 Andrew Bruce Davidson, An Introductory Hebrew Grammar. Revised by John Edgar 
McFadyen. New York, Scribner’s, 1936, p. 1. 
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German Syntax on the Screen 


RADUATE students of the University of Michigan, in fulfillment of 

the language requirements for the doctoral degree, have to read a 
certain minimum amount in books of their respective fields. This may be 
done in private study and by taking an individual examination; or the stu- 
dent may enroll in a special course the passing of which with B or better 
fulfills the language requirement of the Graduate School. 

If enrolled in this course the students bring these books to class and the 
instructor checks individually the correctness of the student’s translations 
and helps them in difficult passages. Although this help is very valuable 
for the single student it is not economical for the whole class since every 
student receives only a few minutes instruction while sitting in class for a 
whole hour. 

To overcome this lack of economy and to incite all students in these 
classes to simultaneous intense activity a new method has been tried out 
in some sections of the German Department of the University of Michigan 
and, after several years of experience, the results can be termed highly en- 
couraging. This success, however, can hardly be measured statistically, 
let’s say in the point average in the final examinations. The various books 
are too different as to difficulty, the abilities of the students in translating 
are in part depending on their knowledge in their respective fields, and the 
conditions in general—musicology and chemistry, history and mathematics, 
psychology and business administration, etc.—are too diversified that a 
common denominator could be found from which an exact measurement 
might be taken. The success shows up rather in the reactions of the stu- 
dents; they enjoy the method as a competitive intellectual game in which 
all students in class benefit from the instruction each individual student 
receives. For, after all, an intricate participial construction, a disguised 
“als ob” clause, a capitalized adjective and a “darin,”’ referring to a re- 
motely preceding subordinate clause, are, from the point of syntactical 
understanding, the same in books on musicology and mathematics, psy- 
chology and economics. Before the experiment was started the possibility 
was envisaged that students in one field might object to material from 
another field perfectly foreign to them. Experience, however, has demon- 
strated that the variety of subjects has proven rather a stimulus and the 
class is welded together into a team on the basis of common syntactical prob- 
lems. 

The method makes use of an optical apparatus, an episcopic projector. 
The books are placed horizontally in the projector and the magnified 
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image is thrown onto a screen from which it is read by the whole class. 
A few additional items: a glass plate, to keep the page flat and in focus, 
and two wooden wedges, to support heavy books, are of secondary impor- 
tance. The operation of the projector is very simple and it can be run either 
by the instructor or by one of the students. 

The instructional procedure now is the following: the students have 
been told to read at home in their books until they are stopped by a difficult 
passage; if they carnot translate it so that it makes sense, they are told 
not to spend more than five minutes in futile attempts, but rather to mark 
passages of this sort with a thin pencil mark on the margin of the page, 
skip them and continue reading. In this way every student saves a lot of 
time in home reading and collects a number of grammatically difficult 
passages which are syntactically of interest to all of his classmates. These 
passages are euphemistically called “‘candies” because they are so enjoy- 
able after they have been crushed. 

These ‘‘candies” are brought to class. The instructor looks them over 
and makes a selection: about half of them may be clarified in short discus- 
sions with the individual student. The other half consist of generally inter- 
esting grammatical or syntactical problems and go into the projector. The 
student who brought the respective ‘‘candy” is held responsible for the 
vocabulary, but must not participate in the now following syntactical game, 
because, having pondered over the problem before, he would have an 
advantage over his classmates. The page with the “candy” is placed in 
the projector and the passage is read aloud by the instructor while the 
students follow reading from the screen. Already this first reading allows 
the instructor to dissect the passage analytically by raising or lowering 
his voice and changing the pitch, or by pausing at critical points and 
emphasizing certain words. A pointing rod supports this procedure, resting 
on the finite verbs or bringing together the verb and the potential prefix of 
the compound etc. After this preparation a methodical quiz starts: ‘‘Where 
is the main clause?—What is the finite verb of the main clause?-—What is 
the subject?—Is there a direct object?—What is logically the next impor- 
tant subordinate clause?—etc.”’ These questions in a strictly methodical 
sequence may be directed either to the whole class or to individual students. 
Thus, no student is at any moment safe from being called on and the 
whole class is kept on the alert. Moreover, the questions can be individual- 
ized; if, for instance, a certain student previously showed a particular 
weakness in understanding participial constructions, he is called on to 
dissolve just these, while another student, notoriously sloppy as to singular 
and plural, is asked, what number “die Kérper” is. Particularly difficult 
problems are reserved for the most brilliant students: if they answer 
correctly, it makes them justly proud, if they fail, they learn their limita- 
tions. Simple questions are directed to poor students, giving them an oppor- 
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tunity for a correct answer. In this way the whole passage is translated 
in its portions and the syntactical and logical interdependency of these 
portions is demonstrated in a summary by the instructor. Now a student 
is called to the screen and is given the pointing rod. While the instructor 
gives the continuous translation in good English word order, this student 
points to the corresponding German words on the screen. This practice 
demonstrates strikingly to the whole class the necessity of ‘jumping,” 
conditioned by the specific German word order and the intricacies of style. 
This done, words of the ‘“‘ccommon” vocabulary, e.g. verbs or idioms like 
“es gilt,” “es handelt sich um,” etc., may be stressed. Very rarely a short 
additional explanation by the student who brought the ‘“‘candy”’ is necessary 
for clarifying technical terms. 

It need not be said that this procedure, as a typical example of the in- 
tensive method, takes time; one class period covers about five to ten “‘can- 
dies,’ depending on their length and difficulty. On the other hand, no time 
is wasted by translating insignificant, easy sentences. Extensive practice in 
reading intricate German texts can begin only after the recognition of the 
typical difficulties have been recognized and their solution has to some ex- 
tent become automatic. Toward the end of the course, therefore, it is no 
longer necessary in most cases to translate the whole “‘candy” and the in- 
struction can be confined to atypical difficulties. 

The method described is based on the assumption that the students 
actually bring to class all the sentences they fail to understand. This as- 
sumption, however, is not always justified, at least not in the beginning 
of the course and the students must be checked up on their reliability. 
This ‘can be done once or twice a week through half an hour by asking the 
students to translate passages allegedly well understood. Frequently a 
difficult passage on the same page as the ‘“‘candy,” but not marked as such, 
may give a good opportunity for checking on the students reliability. 
Students who bring particularly interesting ‘‘candies’”’ are requested to 
copy them on cards. In this manner the instructor may build up a collection 
of syntactical or idiomatic examples, very valuable as illustrating material 
in initial lectures on German syntax in general. 

So far the projector method has been used in graduate courses where 
different books are read by the students. However, it might be useful 
also in other reading courses, particularly in scientific German, because it 
would counteract the bad habit of students of writing the vocabulary 
between the lines of their textbooks, since they would have to translate 
from the instructor’s copy on the screen. Moreover, the pointing rod makes 
concrete and visible to the whole class what otherwise would remain an 
abstract grammatical term, c.g. “finite verb” or “dependent infinitive.” 

The best results of the projector method can be accomplished if the 
instructor succeeds in demonstrating that the particular intricate passage 
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on the screen is only a representative of a general syntactical type. To do 
that, the actual passage is stripped to its basic essentials and these, now, 
are formulated in general terms. The instructor might quote other examples 
that fit into the same basic pattern. This technique teaches each student 
to identify a difficulty he encounters later on in his reading with the com- 
mon type he has experienced again and again in class. And that is the 
aim of the course; the moment a student recognizes what sort of a difficulty 
he faces it ceases to be a difficulty. 

It is true that the teacher has to adapt his technique to the method, but 
he will be amply rewarded by the spirited atmosphere in class and by the 
response of his students. 

FREDERICK A. REISS 


University of Michigan 
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On Checking Reading Comprehenston 


RANSLATION has been frequently and thoroughly damned as a 

classroom activity. Although it has not lacked defenders to declare 
with considerable justice that its faults lie not so much in the method itself 
as in its abuse, certain it is that translation remains a preponderant activity 
in American classrooms not so much because of any deep-seated conviction 
of its superiority as because it requires least effort and competence on the 
part of the teacher. However, the discredit into which it has fallen and its 
identification as the resort of the lazy, the incompetent, or the unimagina- 
tive teacher have led many instructors to eschew it completely and pin 
their entire faith on a questioning technique in which both questions and 
answers are in the foreign language. Though I have no brief to offer for 
translation, I think it is time for someone to point out to the more enthusi- 
astic devotees of an exclusively questioning procedure that some of the 
claims made for their chosen instrument are grossly exaggerated and that 
it is no more free from pitfalls and drawbacks than its much maligned 
alternative. 

It is alleged, for instance, that translation is a dull activity. And cer- 
tainly it often—alas! most often—is, although it need not be so in the 
hands of an alert and skilled teacher. In any case, it by no means follows 
that because classes in which translation prevails are usually dull, those in 
which a questioning routine is uncompromisingly adhered to are per se 
scintillating. What, after all, is so thrilling about having to find answers 
for an eternal round of questions on the order of: “Qu’est-ce que le petit 
Machin a fait alors?” or ““:Adénde fué Fulano?” or “‘Wieviele Geschwistern 
hat der kleine Soundso?” In the hands of an unskilled and unresourceful 
teacher questioning can pall every bit as fast as translation. To parody a 
well known French saying: there are no dull methods, there are only dull 
teachers. 

A further grief often voiced against translation by those of the all-your- 
eggs-in-one-basket persuasion is that it inhibits direct associations and 
makes reading a slow and laborious process of deciphering. There is more 
than a measure of truth in this allegation. Many students have, of course, 
achieved direct, instantaneous comprehension through translation, but 
many more perhaps have failed to eliminate the bridge of English words 
between foreign words and concept. This admission, however, hardly 
warrants the assumption that the questioning technique invariably brings 
about direct association of foreign words with concept. 
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Questioning and translation are both primarily classroom devices for 
checking comprehension; neither is particularly adapted to promoting the 
direct and instantaneous comprehension requisite for satisfactory reading. 
For that, other specific devices and activities are needed.! 

The chief selling point of the questioning procedure—and it is unde- 
niably a good one if it can be proved valid—is its alleged economy. It is 
supposed to provide not only a check on reading, but exercise in expression 
at the same time. The desirability of devoting the maximum amount of 
class time to oral activity in the language being studied and of having 
students make active use of words and locutions which occur in their read- 
ing is unquestionable. However, if checking comprehension is the primary 
object, one needs to consider just how effective and reliable a check ques- 
tions and answers in the foreign language are. It need hardly be added that 
if the method affords the teacher inadequate control of the pupil’s compre- 
hension, then even its value as exercise in expression becomes doubtful; 


for there is certainly no virtue in the pupils’ mouthing words and expres- | 


sions concerning whose meaning they are mistaken, vague, or uncertain. 

The editors of a widely used series of French and Spanish readers claim 
for the questions they provide facing each page of text that “‘in all cases 
the answers will necessitate a thorough comprehension not only of the 
general thought or action, but also of the essential vocabulary and the gram- 
matical construction involved.” Nevertheless, anyone who will take the 
trouble to examine critically the questions corresponding to a few pages of 
text chosen at random will soon come to the conclusion that this claim, 
doubtless made in all good faith, is hardly substantiated. In the first place, 


large blank spaces are frequently found on the question page. Yet scrutiny | 


reveals that the portions of the text for which no questions are provided 
are generally not so lacking in difficulties that the student’s comprehension 
can be assumed—on the contrary! One can only conclude, consequently, 
that the editors simply were not able to devise suitable questions for con- 
siderable expanses of text. Moreover, even where questions are provided, 
not only do these by no means involve all the important vocabulary items 
and grammatical constructions occurring in the portions of the text upon 
which they bear, but—and this is more serious—it would frequently be 
possible for the student to answer them satisfactorily with only a meager 
and incomplete, at times even entirely erroneous, understanding not only 
of the text, but of the very words and expressions used in answering. 
It would appear, then, that the questioning technique has two serious 
limitations as a check on comprehension: (1) in any text there may occur 


1 Some of the more obvious of these are: extensive and plateau reading, rereading of 
familiar materials, reading under the pressure of a time limit, exercises in anticipating and 
supplementing, exercises in recognizing word groups. In extreme cases work with the metrono 
scope or with the tachistoscope may be indicated. 
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expanses to which it is inapplicable, and (2) it affords, at best, inadequate 
and unreliable control. One may, however, legitimately raise the question 
of whether these weaknesses are inherent in the method or are to be at- 
tributed to lack of skill on the part of particular editors. 

Some years ago it was my practice to include in examinations a passage 
for reading and a series of questions based upon it which the students were 
to answer in the foreign language. I soon became aware that the results of 
this portion of the examination correlated very poorly with the other parts. 
Even the poorest students were usually able to answer all, or almost all, 
the questions satisfactorily although I was certain some of them did not 
have a correspondingly satisfactory understanding of the passage. To con- 
firm this impression I began requiring as a check that the students give a 
résumé of the passage in English in addition to answering the questions. 
When this showed conclusively that students could answer the questions 
acceptably without really understanding the text, I inferred at first that the 
trouble lay in improperly devised questions. However, repeated attempts 
at improvement yielded results that were not perceptibly better. Finally, 
I tried using passages from prepared texts with questions provided by the 
editors, presumably experts in the matter. Although I experimented with 
texts and questions culled from a wide variety of editors, in no case did 
their questions prove any more effective than those of my own devising; 
in most cases, in fact, they were less so. That others have had parallel 
experience is indicated by Professor W. K. Jones, who remarks in the course 
of an article:? “For checking a student’s accuracy in reading, though we 
admit it does not encourage them to think in Spanish, we use questions in 
Spanish with answers in English, in order to be sure the students are not 
merely copying words whose meanings they do not know.”’ 

In pointing out these weaknesses of the questioning method, it is by 
no means my purpose to urge abandonment of the practice as a classroom 
activity. Unreliable in checking comprehension, it can still serve as a useful 
exercise in expression and as a means of building up active language com- 
mand, of which at least a certain amount is indispensable for the attain- 
ment of genuine reading power. However, either the activity should be 
restricted to material with which the pupils are already familiar, or the 
teacher should clarify all possible difficulties prior to the assignment. Of 
course, the device then becomes a check not on comprehension, but on 
whether the student has studied the material for active mastery, a purpose 
for which it is quite adequate. Questions and answers in the foreign lan- 
guage should never be depended upon as a means of determining students’ 
comprehension unless supplemented by other controls. 

V. FREDERIC KOENIG 

State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania 


* “The Teaching of Reading in Spanish,” Hispania, XXVIII (1945), 42. 








Bread, and Not Stones 


E ARE living today in a world intensely conscious of shortening 

distances, of faster transportation and more efficient communications, 
of economic interdependence and political conflicts among nations. We 
hear of introducing international relations courses into our schools, of world 
conferences of scientists, of a World Council of Churches, of the United 
Nations and UNESCO. Very seldom do we hear of the importance of the 
instruction of the languages of other nations. In our high schools and col- 
leges the languages are barely holding their own, if the registrations are 
not receding. 

What seems to be the trouble? The answer is complex, but an examina- 
tion of conscience may give us part of an answer. 

Let us consider first the student material given us. Whom do we teach? 

From the linguistic point of view, we must begin with a remedial phase. 
Our students come to us with incorrect English, poor spelling, no notion 
of the construction of language. Meanings of words are vague to them, they 
have no facility in formulating their thoughts into clear, concise expression. 
Furthermore they have very hazy notions of geography, only exceptionally 
do they know any history whatever, they have no idea of how other people 
live and think. 

What is the psychological picture?-—We have to do with youth, and 
youth has always been eager, imaginative and hungry for knowledge. But 
we have to deal with over-stimulated imaginations: our boys and girls 
feed on the emotional caffein and sometimes the strychnine of soap serials, 
comic books, and cheap movies. We must face the fact that such enter- 
tainment has a most powerful attraction: naturally so, because, being com- 
mercial undertakings, their only purpose is to attract. Until there is legis- 
lation against thrillers, we as educators must compete with them. Unless 
what we give the students is more attractive, more stimulating to the 
imagination than the thrillers, we can never reach their minds. We might 
just as well try to fill a beaker full of mercury with water by merely pouring 
in the water. It just can’t be done. 

Physical conditions?—Crowded classrooms, heterogeneous classes with 
I.Q.’s ranging between 70 and 150; competition with other courses, 
the impossibility of failures because the next class is at the door, the un- 
popularity of assignments, consequently low standards and a lack of chal- 
lenge, and without challenge, no learning. 

How about the teacher?—How well are we prepared? Does the American 
teacher have a command of the language comparable to that of a native? 
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And inversely, does the foreign-born teacher, if he or she has managed 
to pass the hurdle of education points and licenses, understand the problems 
and interests of American boys and girls? Many of our high school teachers 
are forced to teach subjects they know they are not prepared for, and a 
sense of inferiority aggravates their inadequacy. High school teachers are 
still overworked and underpaid, many must accept other employment 
during vacations to make ends meet instead of enriching their minds for 
their real vocation. It is only their missionary zeal and their idealism that 
carry them through. 

But we language teachers must strike our own breasts. We have not 
even been clear in our minds why we are teaching languages. What have 
been the objectives? Before World War I the four-fold cbjective: reading, 
writing, understanding and speaking held sway. In the 20’s and 30’s it was 
felt that that program was too ambitious even for a four-year high school 
or a two-year college course. Concentration was placed on the reading 
objective. We taught our high school students to read in order to fill college 
requirements and in college we taught them to read in order to fill graduate 
requirements. That was far removed from any real interest value and 
merely begging the question. Frankly, how much foreign professional 
literature must our professional men read in order to keep up with the 
newest developments? Very little, if any. 

The writing objective?—How many letters do you, the linguist, write, 
in French or German or Spanish? There remains speaking and understand- 
ing. Do we really think that a large number of our students will travel, 
listen to short-wave broadcasts from other nations, speak with visitors 
and immigrants in their own language? We are great optimists if we do. 

There is finally the utilitarian objective. We tell our students that 
they can find an excellent position if they know another language.' To be 
sure, at least one foreign language is a sine qua non for foreign secretaries, 
trans-ocean flight pilots and stewardesses, foreign diplomats and consular 
officers, news commentators, commercial representatives of export and 
import firms and departments, and others. But how many such positions 
are available? 

There must be a more solid and permanent basis on which to build 
our goals, beside utilitarianism. We must look at the ends of education 
in general: the person we are teaching is a child or an adolescent who is 
to become, through our guidance, a man or a woman. That man or woman 
will be responsible for his own development as a thinking and feeling 
individual and as an incorporate member of society. He is to achieve 
happiness in his own life in overcoming the difficulties that life presents; 

* Cf. Dr. Theodore Huebener’s very helpful booklet: Vocational Opportunities for Foreign 


Language Students, Modern Language Journal Supplementary Series, No. 1 (Third Revised 
Edition, 1949.) 
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he is also to become a contributing citizen of the world, of the nation, of 
the community in which he lives, so that the difficulties of life may be 
diminished. We speak of liberal education, but we should mean liberating 
education: liberation from ignorance into knowledge, from impulsiveness 
into self-control, from clumsiness and weakness into skillfulness and 
strength; liberation from provincialism and selfishness into breadth of 
understanding and sympathy and magnanimity, in short from immaturity 
into manhood and womanhood. Thus the task and the responsibility of the 
teacher are tremendous. 

If now we contemplate the discipline of foreign languages in the light 
of that program we find that it has a most natural place, indeed, a most 
necessary place in a liberal education. Let us keep in mind that through 
and by means of a foreign language a whole gamut of things can be taught. 
There are inherent values in learning a language: accuracy of thought, 
precision in expression, carefulness of enunciation, skill in analysis, dis- 
covery of niceties of meanings—these are some of the more immediate. 
Let us explore farther. The person who knows a second language under- 
stands the way of life, the traditions, the hopes and fears and the humor 
and the joys of another people, or, to speak with Voltaire: ‘A man that 
knows two languages possesses two souls.”’ He views events and facts and 
persons in truer perspective, he realizes that he can be a foreigner as well 
as the stranger, he becomes more tolerant. Inversely, realizing that not 
everyone thinks the way he does, he may come to the conclusion that he 
has something to contribute to others, his self-assurance is strengthened. 
Through the language and literature of another nation we can also learn 
geography, history, psychology and the deeper appreciation of art and 
music.—The place of language in education, then, is that of an adjunct, 
a support, to all the rest of learning. ‘ts real end is accuracy of thought and 
precision in expression, widening of !:orizons and the deepening of under- 
standing, by comparison, of our own culture. 

What are the means toward that end? 

First of all, how do grammar and translation contribute toward the 
goals we have just now set up? You will concede, I hope, that they do so 
only in a very indirect way. Grammar for grammar’s sake is worthless. 
But we are still all too prone to make it an end in itself. Memorization of 
rules means just so much time wasted. The same goes for conjugations and 
declensions. Rules and paradigms should be used for reference only. The 
only possible excuse for the existence of grammar at all is its function as 
an explanation of the phenomena of language. The student must be familiar 
with the phenomena frst and with many of them before a point of grammar 
makes any sense at all. Must you understand the law of osmosis before 
you realize that a plant grows? No. The experience comes first, then may 
follow an explanation. Experience always precedes principle. Practically 
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speaking, what good does it do the student to be able to recite glibly 
conjugations, principle parts, sliding synopses and what not, but be help- 
less in asking his way around or ordering a meal or renting a room? Every 
moment spent in memorizing basic useful sentences is time well spent. 
Grammar, then, is to be relegated to the functional place of explaining 
how language works. Five to ten percent of the instruction time devoted 
to it should be ample. 

Secondly, what should be the place of translation? In a large number 
of classes, I dare say, we may still hear word for word transliterations 
painfully elaborated by the student, prompted by the more or less patient 
teacher and interrupted by the shaming ‘‘Help him, somebody!”’—Literal 
translations are never exact translations, and exact translation is an art 
that can be mastered only by the expert linguist. How much more inspiring 
and stimulating it is to discuss the contents of a passage, in English, if it 
must be, but in the foreign language as soon as possible! Comparison with 
a parallel situation in our own experience, pointing out the differences and 
similarities, give the student food for thought. Acquiring the ability to call 
up the English equivalent of a foreign word is worthless if the overtone 
of meaning, the connotations, the peculiar flavor of that word are ignored. 
Whenever the connotations of a word or idiom differ from those of the 
English equivalent, we have an excellent opportunity to use that word 
as a springboard for discussion: pointing out contrasts and similarities 
with our own culture, foreign influences on our way of life, explanations 
of why the foreigner seems “peculiar.” 

Content, then, comes to be the central object of our search in a word, 
a sentence or a paragraph of the foreign language. Understand me well. 
By content I do not mean the mere superficial rendition in English equiva- 
lents, nor even the summary of the contents. By content I mean the 
deeper significance, the why and wherefore of the expression, the thought 
behind the word, the subconscious images that would be called up in the 
mind of a Frenchman, a German, a Spaniard, a Mexican if he were reading 
or hearing that passage, phrase or word. Only in this way is the student’s 
experience broadened, his thought deepened, his horizons rolled back. 

There are certain tricks of the trade to help us. First of all, attention 
to details. There is always the danger of slipping over them. Let us make 
sure that our students know the location of Buenos Aires, how long a 
kilometer is, what kind of an experience a train ride in Europe is. Secondly, 
willingness to answer questions. Too often we are haunted by the fetish 
of covering material. Believe me, the side-shows, the hors d’oeuvres, are the 
things that stay with the youngsters the longest. Thirdly and most impor- 
tant: audio-visual aids. If in any way we can illustrate a detail with a 
picture, that detail is going to stick. There is a wealth of sources of which 
many may not be aware. Back numbers of illustrated magazines, travel 
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folders, slides, films, film strips, recordings, maps from the cultural services 
of the various embassies, transcriptions of short-wave broadcasts—I can- 
not begin to mention them all. 

To sum up: the only true measure of a school or of a course is its effi- 
ciency in training young people for life. A good teacher is conscious not 
of his or her responsibility to superiors, but of the responsibility to future 
generations. The task is to contribute to the potential happiness of the 
students as individuals and their goodness and intelligence as citizens 
tolerant, understanding, sympathetic citizens of the world. It is a difficult 
and often a thankless job. And at best we can only make a beginning. 
What we can certainly do is give them the fools with which to continue and 
the will to do so. It is of utmost importance for us to instil the desire for 
learning, to arouse a happy intellectual curiosity. We must compete with 
trivial amusements just as the parent must teach his child to prefer spinach, 
hamburger and potatoes to soda pop, popcorn and popsicles. It behooves 
us, then, not to teach as we have been taught but to strike out courageously 
into new methods, always remaining delicately sensitive to the needs of 
our charges. Above all, let us keep the intellectual fare we offer them palat- 


able— let us offer them bread, and not stones. 
SIEGWALT O. PALLESKE 


University of Denver 




















A Translation Service as an Incentive 


to Language Study 


HE mention of a Translation Service immediately brings to the mind 

of the average individual an organization of some kind designed pri- 
marily for business purposes. The Translation Service at North Carolina 
State College is not that. In essence it is an illustration of the project 
method applied to college instruction. Specifically, it grew out of an attempt 
to stimulate something more than a perfunctory interest in languages on 
the part of students whose interest, insofar as they had an interest, lay in 
some other phase of human endeavor. The first step in this attempt was 
the organization of courses in Scientific French and Scientific German. 
Hence, the initial instruction in these courses may properly be regarded 
as the foundation for what later has become an integral part of the work 
of our Department of Modern Languages and is known as the Translation 
Service. 

Having had very little experience at that time in conducting such 
courses, I quite naturally began the work in the traditional way, that is, 
by making use of such text books as I could find, which covered the ma- 
terial to be studied. This work had not been in progress long, however, 
before it was discovered that there was a dearth of really worthwhile text 
material in the field of scientific literature. Often that which was obtain- 
able was entirely too restricted in its scope for suitable reading material, 
and it was almost always antiquated and completely out of date as far as 
contents were concerned. Furthermore, it was not representative linguistic 
material; that is, it was not representative of the respective language as a 
medium of the thought process where the writer is primarily interested in 
what is being said and not in whether his statements can be understood 
by someone who has only an elementary knowledge of his language. 
Instead, practically all texts which were to be had at the time had been 
“doctored” and made easy so that they could be more readily understood. 
They represented a sort of pre-digested knowledge, so to speak. 

The consequence was that the students who took this work did not 
learn how to read the language concerned, for the simple reason, as 
one later expressed it to me, they had never seen any real French or real 
German. Since these texts also dealt very largely with material that had 
long ago been discarded scientifically, it soon became apparent that, in 
addition to the fact that the student was not getting an insight into real 
ia he was also being exposed to thought that was of no value to 

im. 
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As a result of this state of affairs, therefore, a new plan of conducting 
such courses was begun. Instead of continuing with the ordinary type of 
recitation where the student is given a few pages each day for preparation 
and is expected at the next recitation to be able to render this in class in 
oral translation, the recitation periods were changed into lecture periods 
in which the structure and technique of the respective language were taken 
up. For reading material, assignments were made from recent scientific 
publications, as far as possible along the line of the student’s major interest. 
Written reports, in which the student was required to give the contents 
of what he had read, were substituted for one period of the regular 
recitation time. 

This kind of work, in course of time, suggested to me the idea of a more 
systematic approach to the whole problem of scientific translations in 
which a plan might be devised whereby the work being done by students 
in scientific literature might be put into permanent form and thus be made 
available to others interested in the same subject. With this idea in view, 
an investigation of foreign scientific publications was undertaken largely 
for the purpose of determining the availability of such material and the 
extent to which it was being utilized by scientists in this country. The 
immediate result of this investigation was a change in the attitude towards 
and in the method of dealing with the reading material used in our science 
courses. It was decided that this material should be carefully worked over 
by the student and the teacher in charge of the course, then translated 
into appropriate English and published in bulletin form. 

For the purpose of such translation, the student would select an article 
of recent publication and of genuine scientific value, preferably one which 
had a bearing on his subject of major interest and which, in his opinion as 
well as that of the professor in charge of his major, should be translated 
into English for the benefit of all others interested in the same line of inves- 
tigation. No time limit would be set for the completion of such translation 
project, nor would any limitation be placed upon the length of the article 
chosen, both of these things being left to the discretion and judgment of 
the student. As an incentive for such work, the student was promised that, 
when he had successfully completed his project, and when the same had 
been accepted by the department, he would be given a certificate of pro- 
ficiency testifying to his ability to read the respective language, which 
could be used in lieu of the usual examination to determine such ability. 

While this work was being done by our Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, there were also taking place elsewhere two other developments 
along the line of scientific translations which were destined to affect our 
work. One was in the United States Department of Agriculture Library 
where Miss Claribel Barnett, the Librarian, had started a movement 
toward organizing in that department a translation service whose function 
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would be that of collecting, systematizing and making available to scien- 
tists and other investigators translations of material which would be of 
value to them in their work. The other development was in connection 
with the Science Service under the leadership of Dr. Watson Davis. Dr. 
Davis, recognizing the possibilities of extending and broadening the field 
of activity of that institution through micro-photographic duplications 
of scientific translations and other recognized publications, had added 
this feature to the work of his organization. He called my attention to 
this new phase of the activity of his service and asked our cooperation in 
it. At about the same time we were requested to lend our effort to the work 
that was being done in the United States Department of Agriculture 
Library. 

Cooperation with both of the above mentioned institutions was gladly 
promised, and we directed our attention anew to our translation work. 
In the light of the broader phase of the work which we were now entering 
upon, it became apparent that new and different viewpoints were necessary. 
Manifestly, greater emphasis would have to be placed upon such work, 
greater care taken in the manner of the selection of material, and more 
attention given to the final form of the finished product. 

In order to meet the extra work inherent in these new requirements, 
an additional man was added to the teaching staff of the department and 
the services of a stenographer placed at our disposal. This member of the 
language staff now has the rank of assistant professor and primarily the 
duty of supervising all translation projects which are being done in connec- 
tion with instructional work. 

Instead of leaving the question of material for translation up to the 
student and the professor in charge of his major, as had been previously 
done, a systematic effort in the collection of such material was undertaken. 
With the idea of getting the most recent publications along all lines of 
scientific research and investigation, approximately 400 experiment 
stations and centers of research were written to, telling them of the transla- 
tion service we were attempting to establish, and asking them to cooperate 
with us by sending us their immediately available material, and by placing 
our name on their mailing lists for the reception of future publications. A 
very hearty and enthusiastic response was given to this communication 
and we have received free of charge thousands of current scientific and 
technical publications. 

One of the results of this new phase of our activity was a change in the 
method of the presentation of our courses in scientific literature. In the 
matter of classroom instruction the question of translation took on an 
additional scope and became a major objective. Problems pertaining to 
translation were no longer left to be solved by the student’s own initiative. 
Instead they were brought into the focus of attention and it was pointed 
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out, for instance, that there is a vast difference between translations as 
such and the transposition of foreign words into equivalent English words, 
this latter being what is usually called a “literal translation.” Instead of 
such literal translation, the student is led to see that true translation has 
to do primarily with the thought of the original and that this thought is 
clearly rendered in another language only when it is done in an appropriate 
diction and a style equivalent to the language from which it is taken. 
Above all things, accuracy of scientific terminology must be a distinctive 
feature of such work. 

Such courses are conducted in the following manner: two of the hours 
required for credit are taken for a discussion of the technique of the lan- 
guage under consideration and problems pertaining to translation, text 
books and other literature being used for illustration only. For graduate 
students the third period is given over to a translation conference between 
each individual engaged in a translation project and the supervisor of such 
work; undergraduates meet for regular classroom work. 

The student selects his project in cooperation with the supervisor and 
the professor in charge of his major subject. If possible, a project is selected 
that will serve a double purpose, namely, that of giving the student infor- 
mation along the line of his major interest, preferably that of his thesis 
subject, and also, at the same time, serving as an instrument for his 
mastery of the language. He writes the very best translation possible of 
as much of his project as his time during the week will permit, and at his 
conference this is carefully gone over and corrected from the standpoint 
of thought, terminology, manner of expression, etc. Any special problems 
in connection with the translation, which may arise, are noted and brought 
back for consideration at the next discussion period of his class. 

Between conference periods the student is expected to enter on the 
rough draft of his translation all the corrections of his work which were 
made by his conferee. When completed, the translation is typewritten and 
turned over to the department for further revision. No project is accepted 
for publication unless in the opinion of the department and that of the 
professor in charge of the student’s major course, it is a worthwhile project 
and one which should be translated for the purpose of disseminating the 
information which it contains. Insofar as possible, selections for such proj- 
ects are made from material free of copyright restrictions. 

Three copies of all translations are made. One copy is placed in the 
library of this institution where it is given a catalogue number with the 
following cross-references: the language from which the translation was 
made, the author of the article, and the translator. Another copy is sent 
to the Library of the United States Department of Agriculture, where it is 
likewise catalogued. A third copy is sent to the Library of the American 
Documentation Institute, Washington, D. C., an auxiliary feature of 
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Science Service, where microfilm and photostatic copies are made available. 

The effect of this new approach to linguistic study was immediately 
perceptible in the student’s attitude toward his work. It soon became appar- 
ent that the work was taking on the breath of life since the student was 
being put in contact with language which was used for the purpose of the 
expression of thought rather than that of the illustration of points of gram- 
mar, and since he was making use of scientific literature of real value and 
worth, he began to acquire a wholesome attitude toward the language 
under consideration as well as an appreciation of the real difficulties in- 
curred in the acquisition of a reading knowledge of the same. Interest 
in such work was heightened far above anything noted in my previous 
language instruction. 

Two types of translators have engaged in this work, namely, students 
working for credit or certification and volunteers. Graduate students 
taking a scientific course and doing project work as described above may 
present this work at a final conference as a partial fulfillment of the language 
requirements in connection with graduate degrees. In fact, this procedure 
is recommended as a preferable method for the acquisition of a reading 
knowledge of the respective language. It has been very gratifying to us to 
have the experience of students volunteering to do a translation project or 
projects when the only incentive was either the matter of brushing up on 
a particular language or else making a bit of scholarly material available 
to some less fortunate individual. Equally gratifying to us has been the 
fact that many of our former graduate students have continued their 
activities after leaving the campus. Even more gratifying than all is the 
fact that many of our faculty members have come forward and lent their 
effort to our work. 

A reply to a recent questionnaire submitted to 121 students who had 
been certified by us through this method shows the following: a total of 51 
expressed themselves as being either constant or incidental translators; 
50 said that they would be willing to continue work with us if we would sub- 
mit projects to them; 35 indicated that they were readers of foreign publi- 
cations in their respective fields. More than 3,000 translations were listed 
as having been done by these men since graduation. Students working 
directly under our supervision have translated 1,347 articles, of which 754 
have been edited; 484 graduate students have been certified. 

We have received very many commendatory statements about this 
work. Many of them were entirely voluntary. All of them have expressed 
a high appreciation of this service. However, in order to get an estimate 
of our work based upon the candid opinion of those who had had experience 
with us, in the above mentioned questionnaire to our former students we 
called for a frank, open, honest opinion and appraisal of our method as a 
means of the acquisition of a reading knowledge of a foreign language. If 
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time permitted, we would be pleased to quote many of the statements which 
we received. The following, however, may be taken as typical: 

A former student, who is now in the Soil Conservation Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, writes, “It would be hard to think of a more 
interesting way to acquire a reading knowledge of a foreign language and 
at the same time to do a constructive piece of work. I think the project 
method is a brilliant idea.’’ 

Another one of our students who is now a Professor of Chemistry in 
a leading college says, ‘‘The project method is the only one with which 
I have come in contact that gives a really adequate reading knowledge of 
a language.” 

Another one of our students similarly engaged says, “‘It is an excellent 
method; the student reads literature which has not been pre-digested, reads 
articles which are in his line of work and therefore more interesting, and also 
has the satisfaction of knowing that his translation may be of value to oth- 
ers. These factors facilitate the learning process.” 

In conclusion may I commend this service to you for your careful con- 
sideration with the hope that a study of our methods and practices in the 
Department of Modern Languages in North Carolina State College may 
prove beneficial to you and your work. 

L. E. HINKLE 

North Carolina State College 

Raleigh, N.C. 
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Notes and News 





Mind Reading and Translating 
I,— INTRODUCTION 


Words beginning with the prefix “trans-,” such as: transmit, transfer, transcribe, trans- 
late and the many other members of the tribe, are suggestive of restraint, inhibition, depend- 
ance and slavery; on the other hand the vocables introduced by “‘co-”’, such as cooperate, col- 
laborate, construct, compare, etc., etc., suggest freedom, expansion, creation, new life, expres- 
sion of a free and active personality. These latter activities are proper to create in literature, 
the arts and the crafts. The translator is but a “trans-man”; he has chosen a humbler profes- 
sion, that of dressing genuine creations in a new garb, and of presenting them to new audiences; 
he has volunteered to restrain his personality that the character of the original author may 
shine in its primitive vigor; he aspires to no honors, and accepts to enter the doors of literature, 
not through its wide open portals, but to climb in through the narrow transom of translation. 

The conscientious translator may well adopt as his guiding motto the following verse of 
Dante: 

“Lasciate agni speranza voi ch’entrate!”’ (Inferno, III, 9) 


II—Tue Task OF THE TRANSLATOR 


The translator’s task is both laborious and ungrateful. If he intends to work conscien- 
tiously, he must remember that to bring together two epochs, to revive a past or distant civili- 
zation, to excavate ideas which have been forgotten and ignored, to breathe the spirit of life 
on long desiccated bones is no common task. 

To dig up long forgotten products of the mind; to penetrate into the intricate psychology 
of a modern writer, the genuine translator must know the art of mind-reading; he must be 
acquainted with the psychology, the historical, traditional and the social environment that are 
imbibed in the original book; he must be familiar with the biography, the education, the idiology 
of the writer; he must be unflinchingly in love with truth, and be prepared for any sacrifice, 
that he may penetrate the most hidden recesses of the composer. 


IJI—Tue PERSONALITY OF THE TRANSLATOR 

The true translator should have, in an uncommon degree, the following qualifications: 
self-restraint and love of truth. 

Self-restraint will prevent him from reading his own mind, his own ideas, prejudices, 
feelings, desires, expectations into the work he is translating; he will sacrifice his own views 
to render those of the author. If he worships truth he will render the ideas of the books such as 
they are, without distortion; whenever he meets concepts which are contrary to his religious, 
social or historical sense, he will render them loyally and faithfully and express his reactions 


out of text, only. 
I1V—TueE Toots OF THE TRANSLATOR 


To present a great book in a new linguistic dress, to minds imbued perhaps with adverse 
or different ideologies the translator should: 
A. have a thorough and deep knowledge of the subject of the book. 
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B. be acquainted with the biography of the author, his religious, political, social, philo- 
sophical, historical, etc. outlook. 

C. have penetrated into the historical setting of the epoch that the book reflects; this is 
most necessary as a guide to the understanding and coordinating of the hints, the suggestions 
that unwittingly the author has introduced into his work; should it be otherwise the book will 
be misunderstood; this may account for many distorted translations. 

D. be familiar with both and related languages. Dictionaries will be of little use; they give 
only the body of words, their soul, their personality is met in the texts. 

E. he should have an uncommon and practical command of semantics, that he may follow 
through history the transmutation of words which, though wearing the same garb, evolve 
their meaning and reflect changes of time, place, authors. The born translator “feels” as by 
instinct, what meaning was intended by the original author. 

F. the professional translator is endowed with the flair of the historian and of the arche- 
ologist; the skill of the linguist, the penetration o, the psychologist. 


V—THE MISSION OF THE TRANSLATOR 


If the mission of the translator is humbler than that of the original writer, it is by no 
means less responsible and important; as the apostle of great books, of dynamic ideas, his 
responsibility is great; he should ever be conscious that through him, new ideas, new truths, 
new errors, perhaps, will invade the world for good or evil. His voice goes further and is more 
penetrating that that of the telephone, the telegraph or the radio; he is an international 
herald; and as such, he deserves our respect and gratitude, if his professional exertions are up 
to expectancy. 

VI—Tue TRIALS OF THE TRANSLATOR 

Even competent and conscientious translators must expect harsh criticism from the 
original writers, if yet living, or if dead, from their disciples. He will be accused of not rendering 
fittingly their meaning; the enemies of truth will accuse him of offending grammar and rhetoric, 
of distorting the dictionary etc. If the translator is imbued with a genuine professional spirit, 
he will receive gratefully these well intentioned, or malicious rebuffs, use them in improving his 
work, and proceed ever forward, for the good and profit of many satisfied, but silent readers. 

BROTHER Basi, F.S.C. 

Hanson Memorial High School 

Franklin, La. 


The Wichita University Translation Bureau 


With the return of World War II veterans from foreign lands and the concurrent renewed 
and increased interest in foreign trade, language departments of most colleges and universities 
found themselves swamped with requests to translate letters from abroad. At first, we at the 
University of Wichita considered it our duty to help the veteran who came to our offices with a 
letter from a French or Italian acquaintance made during the war. But later, when lengthy 
letters acknowledging packages received through the Red Cross and other charitable agencies 
began arriving at the rate of four or five a day, we found ourselves burdened with a problem 
which had to be solved without hurting anyone’s feelings. Our solution was to establish a 
Translation Bureau with its central office in the Spanish Department. We combed the student 
body and the faculty in search of personnel competent to handle various foreign languages. 
The results were excellent. We found that within our own university we had translators of 
fifteen foreign tongues. Although we preferred to use only student personnel insofar as pos- 
sible, it was necessary to utilize the services of faculty members for some languages. 

Since we did not feel justified in asking our translators to do this work without pay, we 
established a small fee. For personal letters in a foreign language, the translation fee was set 
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at fifty cents for 250 words. For translating English letters into a foreign language, the fee 
was set at fifty cents for 100 words. In the case of commercial letters or documents with tech- 
nical vocabularies, the charges were to be determined by the length of time spent on the 
translation. We established a fifty cent minimum for any commercial letter. 

Today, three and one-half years after the establishment of the Bureau, we still translate 
50 to 60 letters a month from Spanish, French, Italian, German, Dutch, Finnish, Russian, 
Greek, Portuguese, Norwegian, Polish, Hungarian, Chinese, Flemish, and Danish. At one time 
when business was at its peak, we handled as many as 120 a month. These letters have been 
sent to us from all parts of Kansas and from five nearby states. Our service has not been limited 
only to individuals who received personal letters from abroad; many business and industria] 
firms in and around Wichita have also made use of our Bureau. 

As director of the University of Wichita Translation Bureau, I feel that this type of 
service can be rendered by any language department. The administrative work is relatively 
light. Letters are turned over to appropriate translators, who return them promptly to the 
director, The latter, keeping a record of the transaction, mails the letter and the translation to 
its owner with a statement of charges. The student translator is paid when the fee is received 
from the client. 

A Translation Bureau in your college or university will serve four main purposes: (1) it 
will render service to people who are unable to translate foreign languages; (2) it will help 
advertise your department and school; (3) it will give your students practical experience in 
translating; (4) it furnishes “pin-money” for the qualified student. We who have had experience 
with our Bureau recommend that you try one. 

EUGENE SAVAIANO 

University of Wichita 

Wichita, Kansas 


Foreign Language and UNESCO 


United Nations Day was to be observed by the Saint Louis Public High Schools on 
October 27, 1950 with each of the eleven high schools presenting special programs for the 
occasion. At Southwest High School preparation began in the spring of 1950. Each depart- 
ment, represented on the planning committee by its chairman, selected an organization of the 
United Nations for special study. The Foreign Language Department chose UNESCO. In the 
purpose of UNESCO, “‘to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among 
the nations of the world through education, science, and culture,” we found a kindred spirit. 
In our French, German, Italian, Latin and Spanish classes at Southwest High we hold as an 
important objective that the transmission of the value of another people’s culture can best be 
efiected through the medium of the language of that people. 

We of the Foreign Language Department felt, however, that our students would best 
realize the great good that UNESCO is doing, and the great good which still remains to be 
done if some workable plan of student participation could be devised. With this constructive 
attitude in mind we read the literature which our chairman secured from UNESCO. At our 
first meeting in September we unanimously adopted the plan suggested by one of our foreign 
language teachers. This plan was inspired by the brochure of UNESCO’s Committee on 
Educational Reconstruction which stated the need for educational materials which exists 
throughout the world. Materials cost money. To solicit donations in the Saint Louis Public 
Schools requires administrative approval. This was readily granted. 

Invitations to a series of movies to be held during the school day were eagerly accepted 
by the student body. Admission to each movie was by ticket only. These were issued as a 
“receipt” for a ten cent “donation” to UNESCO. In order not to increase the duties of the 
homeroom teacher during a sixteen-minute advisory period, the whole responsibility for the 
collection of donations and for the issuing of receipts rested upon the foreign language stu- 
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dents. The teachers in the department selected one foreign language student in each homeroom 
as a salesman. Each of the foreign language teachers thus had a group of eight salesmen with 
whom she worked. The salesmen received an announcement to be read to the homeroom 
group, and the tickets for the group. The tickets statine the date, the school period of the 


movie, and the language department in charge of the pr i. were mimeographed by one of 
the commercial classes under the supervision of its tea Each “donor” was required to 
report to class and to present his receipt to the teacher wh -: - lass he would be missing, before 


going to the movie. No classes were “missed,” however, io: we had at least 99% of the 1600 
Southwest students donating to UNESCO. 

With such wholehearted support the next step was to inform UNESCO of our plans. We 
anticipated a total donation of $500. Mr. Clifford W. Patton, Reconstruction Liaison Officer 
from UNESCO’S New York office, came to Saint Louis. Our committee learned from him the 
procedure which UNESCO follows of carefully examining requests from foreign schools for 
aid. From UNESCO’s recommendations we chose to send motion picture and slide projector 
equipment to four schools in Greece to supplement their lack of text books. We were sure that 
the student body of Southwest High School would approve of this. And they did. 

The Foreign Language Department at Southwest High found that “it is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” We had the opportunity to present to the entire student body some- 
thing of the culture of the lands whose languages are studied by a decided minority of our 
students. 

The movies were rented from commercial firms with the exception of that of the German 
program. Each film selected was about thirty minutes in length. This allowed time in our 
forty-minute school period for assembling in the auditorium and for a few words of introduc- 
tion by the foreign language teacher in charge before the showing of the picture. 

The Spanish Department showed Fiesta; the German, the Heidelberg country; the French 
Department, The House of Rothschild; the Latin and Italian Departments combined to close 
the series with Ancient World Inheritance, Ancient Rome, and The Eternal City. These four 
programs were spaced a week apart and a different period of the school day was selected for 
each in order not to encroach too much upon schoo] time. 

UNESCO, upon receipt of a check for $550, sent the following Audio-Visual material to 
each of the schools in Greece that had requested them: a 16 mm silent projector, a tripurpose 
film strip projector, an epidiascope, a screen. 

The schools that received these Audio-Visual aids were: Paidogogiki Academia, Alexan- 
droupolis, Thrace; Boys’ Gymnasium, Florina, Macedonia; Boys’ Gymnasium, Kozani; Boys’ 
Gymnasium, Naoussa. 

Thus UNESCO solved the problems for us of buying, packing, and shipping our gifts. 
Planning with UNESCO is the correct procedure for you to follow if you have been inspired 
by this account to work for UNESCO. 


Geraldine G. Woody (chairman)...... Latin 
NIN aciccctie wise eae saan ee ad French NN yee acardiste oi iuiese day arate ase Latin 
Julia Lenzen De ov siseliens ...German Marion McNamara... . Spanish 
Libero Monachesi... sais re Marie Rothman. . ae .. Spanish 


Private Grants for Institute of International Education 


Dr. Harry J. Carman, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Institute of International 
Education, announced a short time ago that the Institute had received two substantial grants 
from private foundations, which will enable the Institute to continue expanding its work for 
world understanding. Grants from the Felix M. and Frieda Schiff Warburg Foundation, and 
trom Independent Aid, Incorporated, will be used for the development of exchange-study 
programs with areas of the world where scholarships offered now do not meet the pressing needs 
of the country. 
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New Scholarships Offered by Sweden and Mexico 


Mr. Kenneth Holland, President of the Institute of International Education, has an- 
nounced new scholarships for American students granted by Sweden and Mexico. This is the 


first time that these two cour" “ have offered scholarships, through the Institute, for 
American students to study | in 4 “univ ersities. 
The grants offered by Mex ‘provide twenty-five awards to be given to American stu- 


dents (both graduate and und i sag ‘aduate) for study in Mexican universities, beginning Feb- 
ruary, 1951. The grants offered’ by the Swedish Government, through the Sweden-American 
Foundation, make three fellowships available to American students for graduate study in 
Sweden during the academic year 1951-52. 


Annual Report of the Institute of International Education 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Institute, Mr. Kenneth Holland, 
President of the Institute, reported that this year over three thousand persons, from the United 
States and over sixty countries abroad, are studying under the many programs of the Institute. 
The total value of the scholarships administered by the Institute now exceeds $6,000,000. 


The National French Contest of the AATF 


The National French Contest, sponsored by the American Association of Teachers of 
French, will be given during the week of April 9-14, 1951. The contest is open to all students 
of French in public, private, and parochial secondary schools. A standard, printed, objective 
examination is given to students in five divisions: first, second, third, and fourth years of 
French, and special. 

A medal of honor is awarded to the outstanding student of French in each school partici- 
pating in the contest. Additional prizes include medals awarded by the French Government, 
college scholarships, books, and records. The contest is approved by the Contest Committee 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 

Further information concerning the contest may be obtained from the National Chair- 
man, James W. Glennen, University of Akron, Akron 4, Ohio. 


Junior Year in France Program 


The city of Tours has been selected as the center for the 1951-52 Junior Year in France 
during the six week period of intensive language study. Later, the students will enter the 
winter term at the University of Paris, as usual, according to the bulletin issued by Sweet 
Briar College, which administrators the Junior Year in France. 

Professor Joseph Barker, director of the program, completed arrangements with the In- 
stitut International de Tours, affiliated with the University of Poitiers, to establish the Junior 
Year’s special program of classes there, from September 15 to October 27, 1951. Teachers will 
be recruited from Tours and living quarters in French families will be secured for the students. 


Dr. Melva Lind New Dean at Miami University 


Dr. Melva Lind, who has been for some time associate in Higher Education at the Na- 
tional Headquarters of the American Association of University Women in Washington, has 
been appointed Dean of Women and Professor of French at Miami University. 

Dr. Lind has an unusual background both from her extensive knowledge of AAUW 
surveys and from her personal work. Miami University has made a wise choise. We know Miss 
Lind’s work will be very successful. 








Meetings 





MEETINGS THE EDITOR HAS ATTENDED 


With the purpose of discussing problems of mutual interest, Professor William G. Merhab, 
of the School of Education and the Department of Romance Languages of the University of 
Michigan, invites to the University the teachers of the colleges of the state in charge of the 
teacher’s training courses. There are morning and afternoon meetings, and there is also a 
luncheon meeting. 

The teachers seem to enjoy these meetings fully, the discussions are always very lively, 
and we have noticed with a great deal of satisfaction that when the time comes for adjournment 
the general interest in the discussion is still very great. 

The topics discussed are related to the training and preparation of teachers of modern 
languages for the High School and the requirements of the various states for the teacher’s 
certificate. 


The 1950 Session was held at the University of Michigan, March 25. 


Two invited guests were present at the luncheon: Professor Paul M. Spurlin, Associate 
Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages of the University of Michigan. and the 
Editor of the Journal. They both addressed the meeting briefly. 

The following professors took part in the Conference: Hope Lowry and Else M. Saleski, 
Adrian College; Rachel Loughridge and Ethel La More, Central Michigan College; Hester C. 
Davidson, H. M. Davidson. and Ellen Hoffman, Hillsdale College; H. C. Barnett and O. L. 
Abbott, Michigan State College; J. Henry Owens and Manuel Guerra, Michigan State Norma! 
College; José Espinosa, Gordon Farrell, Charles F. Leichtweis, and E. J. Power, University 
of Detroit; Paul M. Spurlin, William G. Merhab, and Julio del Toro, University of Michigan; 
G. P. Borgium and Clarence Wachner, Wayne University; Marion Tamin, Frances Noble, 
H. E. Rothfuss, Mathilde Steckelberg, and Myrtle Windsor, Western Michigan College. 

Mrs. Rosemarie Lane, of the Slauson Junior High School of Ann Arbor, kindly consented 
to attend and serve as recorder. 

Meetings of this kind are very helpful to the profession and deserved our united support. 

SECOND ANNUAL POETRY RECITAL 

Professor Doyne Wolfe, of Michigan State Normal College, had been giving thoughtful 
consideration to a plan whereby the students of the high schools of the neighboring districts, 
outside of Detroit, could have an annual get-together for the reciting of French and Spanish 
poetry. It was her belief that the students would be greatly encouraged if they could assemble 
for this purpose once a year, and could have an opportunity to show the progress they were 
making in the language they were studying. It would also make it possible for the teachers to 
get better acquainted with one another. 

With the enthusiastic and active support of Professor J. Henry Owens, Head of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages at the College, the first meeting was held in 1949. It was a 
success, and it was decided to make it an annual event. 

In April, 1950, Professors Owens and Wolfe, with the collaboration of Mr. Manuel Guerra 
of the Department, held the Second Annual Recital. 

The meeting was highly successful. Professor Owens presided, and the students were 
made to feel at ease. Yet, there was an air of military precision which gave the impression that 
the whole thing had been rehearsed (which it had not). The students seemed to be enjoying 
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themselves, and so did the teachers (whose hearts were likely pounding at a faster beat than 
their pupils’). 

The following teachers represented their schools: Mrs. Arlette Price, Bloomfield Hills 
School; Miss Alice Montes, Farmington Township Schools; Miss Gertrude Cook, Hazel Park 
High School; Mrs. Pauline Haggis, Lincoln High School; Mr. Neil W. Gray and Mrs. Helen 
Anderson, Pontiac Senior High School; Mrs. Novak, Redford Union Schools; Miss Schultz, 
Romulus High School; Mrs. Ann Rowe, Royal Oak High School; Mrs. Joan Young Benden, 
Van Buren Consolidated Schools, and Miss Lucile Langworthy, Roosevelt High School, 
Ypsilanti. 

The high schoo] students who took part in the program were: Virginia Andrews, Mary 
Andrews, Sue Ann Hall, and Marcia Wells, Bloomfield Hills School; Barbara Howle and 
Gabrielle Muhling, Farmington Township Schools; Susan Becker and Lois Mitton, Lincoln 
High, Ferndale; Bethania Gregory, Marylin Martin, Elaine Smith, and Goldie Stamas, Pontiac 
High; Shirley Merrit and Lawrence Starkey, Redford Union Schools; Dick Dubois, Ann 
Kempe, Dolores Lannie, Yvonne Larime, Eugene Muhn, and Jack Rowe, Royal Oak High 
School; Shirley Mitton and Harry McBride, Romulus High School; and Dolores Hermosillo, 
Lenora Rodriguez, and Dorothea Zwar, Van Buren Township Consolidated Schools, Belleville. 

The second part of the program, given by college students of M.S.N.C., consisted of songs 
in French, directed by Margaret LeFleur, poetry recital, and Spanish dances. The following 
students took part: Margaret LaFleur, Virginia Bennett, George Bleekman, Catherine 
Challis, June Brosier, Victor Coco, Robert Fries, Janet Lovit, Ruby Newsome, Mary Jane 
Pellowe, Caro] Rendel, Joanne Sexton, Sharyne Sturgeon, Phyllis Struthers, and Donna Ward. 

The whole performance was a great success, and we felt that there would be more progress 
in the study of languages in both high schools and colleges if college and high school teachers 
got together and cooperated as smoothly and enthusiastically as it had been done in this case. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA 
MEETING AND LUNCHEON—NOVEMBER 5, 1950 


The Modern Foreign Language Association of Virginia held its annual meeting at the 
John Marshall Hotel on November 4, 1950, with the President, Miss Mildred Kline, presiding. 

Dr. Jean Wright, Chairman of Relations between Colleges and Preparatory Schools stated 
that her committee was working on a project concerning the essentials for college entrance in 
French and Spanish. The project will be finished in four years. The new chairman of this com- 
mittee is Dr. J. D. Carter assisted by: 


Miss Genelle Caldwell 
Col. S. F. Blain 

Dr. L. G. Moffatt 

Miss Sara Lee Hutchings 


Dr. R. F. Bradley, Chairman of the committee on Public Relations reported that his com- 
mittee suggests that a survey of foreign languages in the various institutions of the state be 
made with the following aims: 


1. To obtain data on language enrollment 
2. To study the problem of improving the quality of teaching 
3. To further interest in foreign language study. 


Miss Margaret Rudd was elected chairman of this committee for the following year. The com- 
mittee is composed of: 

Miss Audrey Chambliss 

Miss Helen Draper 

Dr. William Gaines 

Dr. del Greco 

Miss Dorothy Penn 
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Miss Dorothy Penn gave a report on the News Letter. A motion was carried to send the 
News Letter to all white teachers—members and non-members of the Association and one 
copy be sent to each colored school in the state. 

Dr. R. D. Carter, Chairman of the Tournament, gave a detailed account of the Tourna- 
ment. Oceana High School, Oceana, Virginia, made first place in region four. One of its students 
received a $300.00 scholarship. There were 755 participants in the Tournament. The cash on 
hand therefrom is $488.54. 

Miss Helen Draper read the slate of nominees for office for 1950-51. The following were 
elected: 

President—Dr. L. G. Moffatt, University of Virginia. 

Ist Vice-President—Dr. J. C. Roberts, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

2nd Vice-President—Dr. Dorothy Penn, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Pauline Robertson, Petersburg, Va. 


Mrs. Henriette Falwell was nominated as a member of the Nominating Committee. 

The Luncheon-Meeting was also held at the Hotel John Marshall, with about two hun- 
dred teachers in attendance. 

The following program was presented: 

Invocation—Mr. Dowell J. Howard, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Common- 
wealth of Virginia. 

Griise—Mr. George Lux, John Marshall High School, Richmond. 

Address—Unidos-Vencemos. Dr. Julio del Toro, Managing Editor, The Modern Language 
Journal, University of Michigan. Introduced by Dr. William J. Gaines, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages, University of Richmond. 

Address—Present Problems in Modern Language Teaching. Dr. L. E. Dostert, Director, 
School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University. Introduced by Mr. H. I. Willett, Superin- 
tendent, Richmond Public Schools. 

Address—Les Tendances Actuelles de la Littérature en France. Dr. Pierre Brodin, Director., 
Lycée Francais, New York. Introduced by Miss Cherry Nottingham, Norfolk. 

A general discussion followed this program. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THELMA BRYANT 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Epitor’s NotE—The March issue will contain accounts of meetings reported to us up to 
January 15, 1951. Send in your reports as early as possible. 
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Exits, M B., De Saint-Denys Garneau—Art et Réalisme. Montréal, Ed. 
Chantecler, 1949. 160 pp., plus Appendices A and B (Petit Dictionnaire 
poétique). Price, $4.00. 


Professor Ellis’ penetrating analysis of Saint-Denys Garneau’s verse introduces to the 
reader a contemporary French Canadian poet of undeniable distinction. Although his career 
was Cut short at the early age of thirty-one, this young idealist produced a collection of poems 
which entitles him to a high rank among French poets as well as Canadian, writes the author 
of this essay. In France both Mme. Raissa Maritain and M. Etienne Gilson have expressed 
their admiration of the poet’s rare and original contribution to French belles-iettres. Professor 
Ellis’ painstaking and thorough study of this poet’s intellectual and spiritual life is based 
almost entirely upon a collection of but twenty-eight poems under the general title of Regards 
et jeux dans l’es pace. It is true that in the discussion of the poet’s esthetic aims some references 
include his prose contributions to literary periodicals. The author has undertaken, and per- 
formed extremely well, a most difficult task, inasmuch as Saint-Denys Garneau’s poetry can 
be understood and fully appreciated only by the initiated. It is doubtful, in fact, whether such 
esoteric verse will ever convey to a numerous group of readers its message of high idealism 
and spiritual aspirations. Frequent recourse to symbolism with its recondite terms, together 
with great depth of thought and feeling, will limit the poet’s communication with his fellowmen 
to an élite spiritually and intellectually related to him. 

If I understand correctly Professor Ellis’ able “explication d’un texte difficile et subtil,” 
Saint-Denys Garneau’s verse reveals the soul of a mystic obsessed with the problem of human 
destiny. In his quest for the truth the poet isolates himself little by little from the material 
world which is in conflict with his spiritual aspirations. Material and sensuous reality does not 
rest upon a sufliciently firm foundation. “I] faut dépasser le monde en s’en détachant—en le 
subordonnant 4a la réalité spirituelle qui en est le principe et le soutien.” True, certain features 
of the physical world are of surpassing beauty, and the poet yields to their allure in a series 
of exquisite poems: Esquisses en plein air, which give evidence of a painter’s sense of line and 
color, and of his joy and wonderment in the presence of radiant beauty. However, the poet’s 
gaze is fixed upon the stars, and such beauty cannot capture his mind and soul since it is 
perishable. He must rid himself of the idea of time and space, as well as of all sensuous pleas- 
ures, if he is to achieve those spiritual satisfactions which alone are durable and which alone 
represent to the poet “‘la vie réelle,” that is, reality transfigured and transformed into spiritual 
values, according to Professor Ellis’ definition of the term. 

This struggle of a troubled soul toward a spiritual idea, toward a reality more solid 
than that which surrounds him, is reminiscent of Pascal’s long pilgrimage toward the pos- 
session of a spiritual joy that transcends the factitious and temporary satisfactions afforded 
by the physical world. 

Such is the essence of a small book of verse which Professor Ellis terms a “symphony 
of all the adventures the human mind has known”: earthly joy, sorrow, despair, boredom, 
yearning, loneliness and corrosive suffering, and, at the end, triumph in the prospect of a joy 
entirely spiritual. “Ce jeune homme nous fait mieux connaitre non seulement le monde hors 
de nous, mais aussi et surtout |’univers intérieur,” writes Professor Ellis. This. in fact, is no 
small praise for poetic expression so limited in quantity, if not in quality. No less flattering 
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in this essay are frequent allusions to the intellectual affinity of Saint-Denys Garneau with 
such celebrities as Rimbaud and Baudelaire, in so far as concerns his vision of the external 
world. It seems, also, that some of the Canadian’s themes in his nature poetry call to mind the 
French Romantics, although his moods are different and his sensibility is not so acute as theirs. 
In this phase of his evolution toward almost total absorption in metaphysical problems he 
realizes his esthetic ideal in verse which is as rich in harmony as it is in color. 

Saint-Denys Garneau expressed his belief in a coming renascence of thought and teeling 
in the course of which humanity will reject materialism and return to spiritual values. To 
realize such a hope in a world of senseless strife and gross materialism, more rare and noble 
spirits such as this young idealist are needed to point the way toward a complete revolution in 
the mental and emotional attitudes of man. 

ANTOINE J. JOBIN 

University of Michigan 


LAVORGNA, IMMACULATA M., Mon Premier Cahier. The Palmer Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1949, pp. 48. 


Mon Premier Cahier is a work-book apparently designed for junior-high or high-school 
use; there is no reason to assume, however, that it could not be used to advantage at the college 
level. Students at all levels need the kind of drill it affords. 

Divided into forty chapters—work-sheets might be a better designation—most of which 
have twenty-five items to fill in, rewrite, or transpose, the book provides excellent practice in 
the use of the grammatical principles usually presented in the first semester of a French course 
in a good school. The three regular conjugations and the more common and useful verbs are 
given for practice in the present and the imperative only; the subjunctive does not appear. The 
last four chapters are not devoted to grammatical material per se but are entitled La Ville, 
La Géographie de la France, Les Pays et les habitants, and Les Professions et les métiers, and are 
equipped with drills designed to teach the vocabulary inherent to the subject matter. 

The use of this book would require some previous acquaintance with the grammatical 
principles involved and the vocabulary used. It could well be correlated with a formal grammar 
text, and the sheets used when the various grammar points come up for study; it could also be 
well used as review material. Without previous knowledge of the vocabulary, the student 
would have to spend considerable time verifying the gender of the nouns in order to make in 
many cases the required agreement. In some cases paradigms of the forms to be practiced are 
provided at the top of the sheet, as for the disjunctive pronouns, interrogative pronouns 
pronoun objects, etc. 

The book is attractively printed and bound in paper in 8X11 format. This should permit 
a modest price and make it available to students without any great financial burden. I am 
sure that it would well be worth its cost. 

The use of this book would certainly give the student at any grade-level excellent drill in 
the grammatical and verbal forms the elementary grammar usually provides. Personally, | 
should like to see more verb material and drill on other tenses. For the teacher who wishes to 
provide additional drill as it is given here, I can recommend the pamphlet without hesitation. 

Wm. MARION MILLER 

Miami University 

Oxford, Ohio 


BLocH-MIcHEL, JEAN, Le Témoin, Paris, Gallimard, 1949, 169 pages. 

If the impression of a visitor to France at the present time is that the war and the oc- 
cupation years are being rapidly relegated to the innermost recesses of memory, an impression 
which an examination of plays produced in Paris since the liberation would only confirm, it is 
an impression which a most cursory examination of the French contemporary novel would 
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contradict. For, if the theatre has produced an extremely small number of good plays dealing 
with the period, notably Salacrou’s Les Nuits de la Colére and Clavel’s Les Incendiaires, the 
novel, on the other hand, as a glance into the most recent literary “prix” will show, seems to 
have the war and the occupation as a constantly-recurring theme. 

Le Témoin, by Jean Bloch-Michel, is no exception. It is, however, refreshingly free from 
the wordy transgressions, the maze of characters, and the constant transpositions which run 
through the novels of Sartre, Beauvoir, Weiss, and so many other post-war French novelists. 

The author first presents us with an adolescent, already inclined to introspection. This 
youth spends a summer vacation camping with his brother and some friends, at which time an 
event occurs which is to stigmatize his life forever, for when a boat capsizes during a storm, he 
saves himself and lets his brother drown. Later he marries one of the girls on the party. When 
the war comes, he serves with the Army, and upon demobilization, returns to his teaching post. 
But he continues to be obsessed with his action, or rather lack of action, in his brother’s death, 
refuses any participation in life around him, and finally quits his position. Then he finds a job 
as a translator where he has little or no contact with people. His wife, however, is of a different 
mould, and she joins the resistance movement. When she is arrested by the Germans, he hides 
behind a neighboring house and so commits the second great act of cowardice in hislife. The 
wife dies later in prison, and leaves a letter in which she attempts to explain his psychological 
state. She gives her husband a certain insight into his mental condition, and brings out clearly 
the fact that his trouble with others is due to the fact that they constantly bear witness to his 
own shortcomings. And finally the adolescent of the opening pages, now a grown man, comes 
to the following pessimistic conclusion: “Le dernier témoin, le plus impitoyable, qu’il me faut 
supprimer aujourd’hui, c’est moi.” This line terminates the book. 

As can be seen from the foregoing analysis, Le Témoin is a psychological study of cowardice 
and solitude. The story is told in a simple and straightforward style, and the honesty of the 
protagonist tends to make him sympathetic. Lenormand had treated cowardice in a play, 
Le Lache, written in 1925, but one’s reaction to the coward, Jacques, is almost as towards a 
clinical and pathological case. Bloch-Michel’s coward, however, is a human being of flesh and 
blood and suffering, and his psychological approach is rather that of Stendahl. In style and 
form, however, it is more reminiscent of the restraint of some of the earliest French psycho- 
logical novels, such as La Princesse de Cléves. 

The book is particularly recommended to teachers and students who are looking for a 
short and good novel by one of the younger generation of French novelists, and who do not 
have time to read some of the longer expressions of French contemporary literature in the novel 
form. 

LrEo O, ForRKEY 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Contes divers de trois siécles, edited with Preface, Notes, Questions and 
Vocabulary, by John C. Lapp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1950. Price: $2.00. 


This book consists of fifteen selections, extracts or short stories, all but one of which are 
by well known writers of the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries. Brief sketches, written from the 
point of view of the literary scholar, introduce each author. Most of the groups of questions are 
accompanied by subjects for compositions. 

The book is intended for second-year college students who, it seems, are in need of “a new 
reading diet.” It is true that there are hundreds of stories from which to choose reading mate- 
rial for second-year college students, but the editor apparently overlooks the fact that what is 
old and somewhat dull to us is new and interesting to our students. 

In choosing the selections, it was the hope of the editor to “give the student some insight 
into changing styles and attitudes in French literature.” The material might also serve as an 
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organizing center, from which the teacher ‘‘might carry the student to the intellectual, social, 
and cultural movements of the different epochs.” For students who are still learning to read, 
this is quite an ambitious fare! 

The same exaggerated ambition appears in the subjects for compositions. How many stu- 
dents of the second year, most of whom have had only the rudiments of grammar and composi- 
tion, could treat satisfactorily the subject: “André Gidé rencontre M. Richard vingt ans plus 
tard: leur conversation’’? This is but one of the many difficult topics suggested. 

The choice of selections in this book is, on the whole, unfortunate, in spite of an imposing 
list of well-known writers. Reading material for elementary classes should be capable of gaining 
and holding the student’s attention. It must have an interesting plot or a dramatic quality, and 
it must be on the philosophical level of college students. These qualities are rare in this book. 
Some selections offer tremendous language difficulties, such as Balzac’s Le chef d’oeuvre inconnu 
and Sartre’s Le train. The selection from Diderot contains many constructions which are now 
considered incorrect, and the correct forms are seldom indicated in the footnotes. The selection 
from Aymé is written almost entirely in peasant French and that of Sartre is characterized by 
bad slang and vulgar words and phrases. Since the student has not been given substitutes in 
good French for these words and phrases, there is a danger that he will learn and use them. For 
instance, the student, without being aware of vulgarity, may say, “Si tu gueules comme ¢a, tu 
vas foutre la trouille aux copains,”’ to express the idea given in the footnote: “If you squawk 
like that, you’ll give the boys a scare.” 

The book is prefaced by a few pages entitled Note on Translation. The editor gives argu- 
ments in favor of translation and supplies models for the method he advances. Much has been 
written in opposition to translation as a teaching device or as an objective in foreign language 
classes, very little about the value of translation as an art or as training in linguistic precision. 
From this point of view, this preface is interesting, but not many teachers would consider the 
training of translators a valid objective in elementary classes! 

ELNA JEFFRIES 

Knox College 


RocHE, ALPHONSE V., AND LILA NALDER, Au Pays du soleil, Twenty-Three 


Stories from Provence, D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1950, pp. 
271. 


A delightful little book has appeared recently to confuse the teacher who seeks a perfect 
reading text in intermediate French. Alphonse and Lila Roche have edited Au Pays du soleil, 
a book which possesses so much charm that one hesitates to say that its usefulness may be 
somewhat limited. 

The stories are well chosen and attractively presented. Mr. Roche is certainly qualified to 
prepare a selection of provengal material for classroom use. Born in the south of France, thor- 
oughly experienced in classroom methods, he brings to his work a keen sense of values, a deep 
familiarity with provengal language and literature, and a generous sense of humor which 
tempers all without sacrificing either scholarship or dignity. 

The publisher has done well by the volume. The print is clear. The illustrations, while not 
numerous, are amusing and not so sharply contemporary as to lose their charm in a year or 
two. There are few misprints or errors. The book is not too heavy to add toa student’s armful, 
and yet it is not cramped or skimped in any way. 

The arrangements of the notes is good, with obscure points explained on the page itself 
to avoid wasteful thumbing, and with obvious definitions relegated to the vocabulary so that a 
student may not skim without some effort and resultant learning. 

There is only one reason why this book is less than the perfect reader. That reason is in- 
herent in the nature of the anthology. Such a collection of regional tales is destined to charm the 
teacher more than the student. Anyone who has chatted with a tax-collector at Les Baur, 
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climbed the half-ruined stairs of Mont-Majour, soaked up the southern sun at Tarascon, will 
savour richly such phrases as: ‘‘Des ponts du Rhone, des routes du Languedoc et d’Espagne, 
des routes d’Italie, de France et d’Allemagne arrivaient des kyrielles de pélerins, les uns a pied, 
les autres montés sur des mulets, des mules, des Anes, des chameaux chargés de maravédis, de 
florins, de patacas . .. .”” The student who has never heard of Languedoc, who must seek the 
meaning of “kyrielles,” ‘“‘maravédis,” and “patacas” (and very possibly also of “‘pélerins” and 
‘“‘chameaux”) will probably fail to appreciate the earth-flavored, sun-drenched prose of Pau! 
Aréne and Félix Gras. One must bring considerable linguistic and literary baggage to the en- 
joyment of this collection of stories. 

In a class doing rapid reading, at third-year high-school or fourth-semester college level, 
this book would be a possible choice. For students below that level it might serve for supple- 
mentary reading in the superior group. Any class making a study of various regions would be 
happy to use Au Pays du soletl as its authority on the beautiful Languedoc region, provided 
that something equally attractive be available to present the charms of Brittany, of Alsace, 
and of the Loire valley. 

The average student who has read nothing previously except Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, 
who may never again read anything in French, probably needs a reader that contains more 
variety and gives a wider range of information. But sometimes a teacher has a class sufficiently 
un-porcine to encourage him to cast a few pearls. In that class one will enjoy using Au Pays du 
soleil. 

FRANCES E. NOBLE 

Western Michigan College 

Kalamazoo 


FRED L. FEHLING AND WOLFGANG PAULSEN, Elementary German, American 
Book Company, 1949, pp. xx+289. Price, $2.50. 


This compact grammar “‘is intended primarily to train students to read.” The book is the 
more fitted to do so, because the authors, while presenting all the usual grammatical material, 
have added numerous hints for solving problems encountered in German readings; e.g. the 
twentieth and last chapter of the grammar is entirely devoted to the troublesome Zangen- 
konstruktion. 

The texts chosen to illustrate grammatical points are so lively and novel that they may 
form the basis for a far more interesting conversation than topics often found in so-called Con- 
versational grammars. The grammar exercises are also selected with a view of usefulness in 
every-day life. 

New departures in the book are the following: 1. Recapitulation of main points at the end 
of each grammatical discussion. 2. The division of the book a Recognition Grammar and an 
Active Grammar. The former is sufficient to procure a reading knowledge, while the latter is 
meant to be a kind of “fixative,” to give a certain surrender value. 3. Cognates in the vocabu- 
lary lists are grouped together as a help to memory. 4. Accent marks on unusual words are 
used to prevent wrong stress. 5. Explanations of grammatical terms with which the American 
student may not be familiar. 6. Smart grammatical tricks, e.g. the arrangement of prepositions 
in a new way (p. 57), to fix rules into the memory. 

There is only one mistake in the book. 48 is transcribed with vierundachzig. 

Elementary German can be highly recommended for the average beginners’ class of 
German, whether conversation is stressed or reading, on account of its conciseness, clearness, 
and practibility. It is a godsend for those students who wish to pass a reading examination 
for a degree because it is a handy key for quickly unlocking the mysteries of German syntax. 

Joun G. Franx 

The American University 

Washington, D.C. 
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VILLA FERNANDEZ, PEDRO, Del Camino. Illustrated by “Shum.” Cloth. 
New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1950. Pp. 208+ xlviii. Price, $2.20. 


In Del Camino, Pedro Villa Fernandez, author of Por Esas Espanas, which has become 
almost a classic in the language textbook field, has written a worthy companion-piece to that 
highly successful book. Del Camino is more simply written than Por Esas Espanas, and can be 
used in the first or second semester of college work. Its simplicity, however, does not detract 
in the slightest from its value either in a linguistic or in a literary sense. On the contrary, the 
sixteen stories which make up the reading material of Del Camino are little gems. The author 
possesses the rare gift of being able to encompass the essential spirit of a lifetime within the 
brief limits of a single episode. 

The stories are both tragic and comic at the same time, and present a philosophy of life, 
and an acceptance of life, which is deeply moving. The main emphasis is on character and feel- 
ing, and it is a welcome relief to be able to state that in this book landscape as such does not 
become an all-absorbing force, blotting out the individuality of man. Nevertheless, many 
aspects of Hispanic life are presented, and the settings of the stories embrace various geo- 
graphical regions: Cuba, Mexico, Spain, Venezuela, Central America, et cetera. The cast of 
characters etched against these backgrounds include a Spanish American dictator addicted to 
his sweets, a corrupt and braggart politician who engages in a duel, a newspaper boy who out- 
wits a hotel guest, a typical hypochondriac, the overspecialized professor, the schoolboy with 
his omnivorous and pathetic taste for knowledge, the North American tourist seen from 
various angles, a frustrated cafe-going hispano, an Indian swept into the current of con- 
temporary life by the atomic bomb, and several others. 

The author utilizes these characters as essential coloring in order to achieve two things: 
first, to present a broad cross-section of Hispanic life and thus reveal sympathetically the 
differences which separate and divide men, and secondly, to express those universal qualities, 
found in all of us, which tie mankind together. The incidents presented reveal the differences, 
which the student can easily perceive. But the essential and underlying brotherhood of man, 
and the tragicomedy of life which reduces us all to a common denominator, will require an oc- 
casional word of comment on the part of the teacher. It should be made clear, however, that 
the stories themselves move rapidly and hold the reader’s interest throughout. The student 
need seek no inner philosophy in order to appreciate this book. The smooth-flowing easily 
understood language plus the lively colored procession of character and incident will absorb his 
undivided attention. 

The exercises are abundant and well prepared. They are carefully correlated with the text, 
are arranged in a manner that is helpful to the student as well as interesting, and the more 
important idioms and points of grammar are gone over several times in the course of the 
lessons. Each story is divided into sections so that the matter of daily assignments may be 
easily taken care of. A brief vocabulary is given with each exercise in order to facilitate study 
and minimize deadly page-thumbing. The illustrations by “Shum” are excellent. 

The reviewer realizes that this is a rather unusual manner of examining an elementary 
text, but as he sees it Del Camino is a unique contribution to the teaching of Spanish because of 
the very rarity of literary dignity which it possesses. The struggle of its varicolored characters, 
from pedn to senador, to be accepted, to feel important, to achieve peace of mind, and the 
recognized impossibility of an absolute in regard to these things, lift this book above the 
general run of good texts and transport the reader along the author’s fascinating road, touched 
and ennobled by the inner feelings of these people, which quickly become his own. Del Camino 
may be recommended unconditionally as a text and as first-rate literature. Professor Fernandez 
has shown us that there need be no separation between the two. I am sure that all students 
and teachers of Spanish who use this fine book will feel both grateful and happy. 

Joun A. Crow 

University of California 

Los Angeles 





